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BE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEN.—The Rev. C. 
B, Morse, of New Wilmington, Penn., points out, in the last 
issue of the Canadian Methodist Quarterly,‘ the weak point in mod- 
ern Christianity.” Mr. Morse is manifestly a single taxer, and, of 
course, in his opinion, the weak point in modern Christianity is its 
failure to see the ethical side of political questions and the neces- 
sity of advocating that side from the pulpit. Mr. Morse urges that 
if the Church is to be honored by the masses, it must be on their 
side in great political questions involving the essentials of ethics. 
~** When the slavery question was under agitation,” says Mr. Morse, 
‘the Church declared that its duty was not to reform society, but 
to reform the individual man. When the consciences of the indi- 
vidual men had been awakened, said the Church, social evils such as 
slavery would disappear.” 

Mr. Morse warns his brethren in the ministry that if the Church 

_ will not become a champion of humanity, if she will not strikedown 
the oppressor with the word of truth, if she will not insist upon 
exact justice for all men, if she will not enforce the radiant doc- 
trine of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, her 
glory will depart and she will become a thing of contempt. 

It is encowraging to find such utterances from the pen of a min- 
ister published in an organ of any Church. The history of the 
Church in its relation to slavery and to the entrenched evils of the 
world is one of shame and cowardice. When Christianity became 
respectable and the Church hardened into a machine, the Goapel of 
Christ began to lose its power. That what is vital in the teachings 
of Christ have continued their hold upon men is owing less to the 
organized efforts of the Church than to the fact that Christ enun- 
ciated the universal code of ethics that all good men have found 
more or less clearly written in their own consciences. If the 
Church is to be the great ethical teacher, it must live up to its own 
code. The very corner stone of Christian ethics is ‘“‘love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” So long as the pulpit is cravenly silent upon 
great social wrongs because they who profit by such wroags 
build churches and pay the salaries to parsons, the masses who 
suffer from these wrongs will be beyond the pale of the organized 
Church. 

Does any clergyman say, ‘‘ But we cannot turn the pulpit into a 

- hustings?” True; we would not have the pulpit urge even the 
single tax as it must be urged upon the stump. The side of the 
‘single tax peculiarly appropriate to the pulpit is its ethical side. 
We do not insist that clergymen shall teach a scientific political 
economy from the pulpit; but when the highest ethics and the 

- Clear-cut ascertainments of scientific political economy Jead to the 
same conclusion the pulpit cannot refus* to enforce that con@®- 
sion simply because there is a politico-economic as well as an 
ethical method of arriving at them. Above all, the Church cannot 
afford to ignore such ethical conditions because they are hateful to 
the rich few that build churches and pay pew rents. 





R. ATKINSON AMENDED.—Mr. Edward Atkinson is writing 
for the New York Timesa series of articles upon ‘‘ taxation and 
workers,” and, as is usual with the work of Mr. Atkinson, his matter 
is a bristling arsenal of facts and figures serviceable as weapons in 
the warfare with protection. As everybody knows, Mr. Atkinson is 
no friend of the single tax. Perhaps the very wealth of statistics 
in which he revels has somewhat trammeled him in the discussion 
of broad principles. At any rate he has so far misapprehended 
the significance of the single tax as to believe that such a reform 
would be unnecessary could the principle of fertilizing soil by 
aeration be successfully applied. 

It ia difficult to understand how any man with a deserved repu- 
ation for acuteness should fall into such an error. It is equally 
difficult to understand how men who see so many of the truths that 
lead directly and logically to the single tax can stop short of belief 
in that principle. The following paragraphs from Mr. 
Atkinson's latest article suggest a leaning toward the single tax : 

Lawful taxation consists in taking such part of the products of work as 
may be necessary for the conduct of the Government by measures so 
devised that all the work that the people exert in supplying the means shall 
be secured to the benefit of the Government, and shall not be diverted for 
the support of private enterprise. 

Unlawful taxation—making use of the terms lawful and unlawful as 
synonyms for right and wrong—may be imposed by measures that are 
legal for taking the property or work of one citizen and conveying it to 
another under the forms of law, which, nevertheless, “constitutes robbery 
by a decree under such forms of law.” 

Mr. Atkinson’s first paragraph here is, of course, directed at the 
injustice of the protective system, but what single taxer can read 
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it without seeing in it a suggestion of the single tax? Let us try 
our hand at amending Mr. Atkinson’s enunciation of principles. 

Lawfal taxation consists in taking such part of the annual value of land 
as ts conferred upon it by the presence of the community for the conduct 
of government, by measures so devised that all the work that the people 
exert upon land shall inure to the benefit of the individual worker, save 
that the special gains resulting from the occupancy of peculiar natural 
advantages shall go not to private individuals but to the community. 

' Let us take up Mr. Atkinson's second paragraph and see what 
his “ unlawful taxation” is in the light of the single tax. Single 
taxers will agree with his definition of unlawful taxation, but will 
go further and add: 

Unlawful taxation may be imposed by measures that are legal for taking 
property or work of one citizen and conveying it to another under the - 
forms of law, as, for example, by permitting one citizen to exact from 
avother a price for the privilege of using natural opportunities which 
nevertheless *‘ constitutes robbery by a decree ander such forms of law.” 


HE CONVENTIONS.—As this issue of THE STANDARD goes to 
press, the Democratic convention is in session, preparing to 
nae its presidential candidate; and before these words fall under the 
reader’s eye that nomination will in all probability have been made. 
That Cleveland will be the candidate is no longer doubted by 
the most despondent among his supporters nor denied by the mast 
reckless of Hill’s claque. The convention will close with a victory 
of political principle over mere partisanship. 

Out of the flotsam and jetsam of the Minneapolis and the Chicago 
conventions, excelient material for a most interesting third politi- 
cal party might be secured. Quay, Platt, Hill, and Murphy are so 
nearly the same in principle that they could come together like so 
many globules of quicksilver; and with Flower for their candidate 
and the Sun for their organ they might make almost as much 
bewildering noise in the campaign as they made in the lobbies of 
their respective conventions. . 


S TO EELS AND OTHER FOLKS.—Perhaps most men who 
bave grown up iu the country have somewhere in the rear- 
ward of memorga dim recollection of the boyish thecry that eels 
turn raw af cooking unless promptly eaten. The only 
parallel in the ilectual world to this curious physical property| 
attributed to ee is the case of some persons with whon single 
taxers are comfelled to wrestle. As eels will not stay cooked, so 
some men will pot stay convinced. Argument, however effective 
for the time being, has really no permanent value where these men 
are concerned, for, once the man who has sileaced them is out of 
sight, they wilfully return to their intellectual error. 

It is this consideration that makes it seem hardly worth while for 
THE STANADED to attend to the suggestion of a correspondent that | 
we reply to a recent absurd assertion in the Knights of Labor Jour- 
nal. That particular eel has been cooked a great many times, but 
it turns raw with each newissue. Here is the lateat evidence of 
our contemporary’s intellectual rawness: 

‘“‘The single tax,” says the Knights of Labor Journal, “ whatever 
beneficial effects it might have, would do little if anything to lessen 
competition among city workers.” 

If there is any one proposition that has been clearly established 
to the satisfaction of those who can see anytning ir the single tax, 
it is that it would affect city workers just as it would affect other 
workers. Nothing so convinces a single taxer of an opponent's 
misapprehension as the common assertion that, whatever benefit 
access to land might have for rural workers, it could not benefit 
urban workers since they do not earn their living from the soil. 
We can’t all be farmers, says the intellectual eel, that has never 
been cooked over the single tax fire; then he keeps on saying it 
after te has cooked fifty times, because he has the unenviable 
property of turkipg raw. 

Once for all; if the single tax will open natural opportunities to 
workingmen it will relieve not only the competition among the 
farmers and farm laborers, but the competition among laborers of 
all classes. There is competition of two sorts, both of which act 
under our present system of landholding. The competition 
between men of varied physical and intellectual powers is an 
entirely wholesome competition, whereby men fit themselves into 
their peculiar niches, and do the work in which they are moat 
effective. This is a competition that would not disappear under 
the influence of the single tax. There is another competition, the 
desperate struggle of disinherited men for the privilege of earning 
a living, the competition for work made artificially scarce by an 
iniquitous sygtem of landholding. This species of competition 
under the inffhence of the single tax would disappear, not only in _ 
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are possible, but in no other State of the Union is there in operat 
s method so fair. 
REASON IN ULSTER.—The landlords of Ulster, in Ireland, 
have done their best to vince the rest of the world that all 
their former denunciation of ‘ 




















yural districts but in the country. tb inthe pousnuce of this com: 
ition wander the existing system that drives men from villages 
Sthat we sce in the tenement-house region of New York and other 
gresttowns. Open natural opportunities, and you loose the outer 
bend that presses upon society and makes its preseure felt at all 
goints. Loosen this band and relief is felt everywhere. The city 
worker will not turn farmer under the single tax, but some thou- 
gands or millions of workers on the outer edge of that restrictive 
band will turn to nataral opportunities, and the relief will be felt in 
the temement-house region in New York as in the distant rural 
districts. The competition of varied powers and qualities, physical 
and intellectual, will mot cease; the mere competition — 
Bight to earn a living will oenas. 


ET THE SOCIALISTS TALK.—It is entirely to the credit of 
“i the New York Board of Aldermen thst the request of the 
_gocialists to hold a mecting in City Hall Park has been granted. 
Some «f those epposing the request in the Board exhibited the 
moual ignorance, touching not only the socialists but the broad right 
of public meeting. Tae Stanxnarp, while esteeming the socialists 
peculiarly wrong-headed, recognizes the fact that they seek to 
seform eociety by legitimate political methods, This being the 
@ase there should be no more question of their right to hold 
(public mestings than of such right in any other political party. 
Nothing will sooner reveal the errors of socialisu than free diecus- 
sion, and it isa mistakealike of policy and principle to muzzle 
those who seck to present any side of the social question or any” 
remedy for social ills short of absclute violence. It is not the busi- 
mess of municipal officers to maintain things as they are, but merely 


administer existing laws and to preserve the peace. 
‘H?—The Republicans seem to have fallen quite in the habit 


2 V of putting their Vice-Presidential nomination up at auction 
nand knocking it down to the highest bidder. No secret was made 
four years ago of the fact that Vice-President Morton was nomi- 
‘pated simply and solely on account of his ability and willingness to 
_ mapply the party with s large campaign fund. Four years in 
« office taught Mr. Morton that, whether or not the tcy is worth the 
_ price he once paid for it, it is certainly not worth such a price a 
cesocud time, and he declined to be a candidate for re-election. An 
 (eppropriate seccessor was found in Whitelaw Reid. But Mr. Reid’s 
- Momination has a streak of humor which was wholly absent from 
‘that of Mr. Morton, whose candidature was in all respects as solemn 
as a bank vault. It is gravely announced by that prince of humor- 
> fats, Chauncey M. Depew, our Chancey,” as the gods in the gal- 
Sexy call him, thst the selection of Mr. Reid was ‘‘ a concession to 
organized labor” and “practically the nomination of Typo- 
“graphical Union No.6.” Togive color of seriousness to Mr. Depew’s 
hemor, Mr. Reid pretends to have changed his attitude toward 















Rule they have held a convention at Belfast, at whi 
to have nothing to do with an Irish Parliament, an 
disorder, violence, and bloodghed if one should be set up. 
not the only instance either in the past or the present showing 
some kinds of “law-abiding” men law-abiding only when 
¢he law suits their own notions. fee eee | | 
— — — 
FREE TRADE IN THE SOUTH BEFORE THE 


DANIEL R. GOODLOE, 


in ante-bellam days the friends of free trade were not afraid to call 
themselves by that name. The term free trade was the sbibboleth of 
outhern Democracy, even among thos: who only proposed the reduction 
of the tariff rates to the revenue standard. 

But not a few among them meant precisely what the words — 
They were in favor of ab- 
solute free trade with al) the 
world, and would have re- 
sorted to direct taxation as 
the means of raising revenue. 
The Democratic sentiment in 
that quarter of the Union at 
that day, strongly bent in 
that direction; and the leading 
politicians were only re 
strained from its open avowal 
by deference to Northern 
Democratic interests and 
necessities. Pennsylvania was 
a etrong Democratic Btate, 
but her people, from the 
origin of the Government, 
insisted on protection to ber 
fron manufacturers, her coa 
production and other indus: — 

trie. -Tbe leading men of 
the South felt it to be necessary to conclliate this Northern proclivity 
to “ protection.” : 

There were able men in the South, however, who did not disguise their 
opposition to the whole tariff policy. Among these was William W. Boyce, 
of South Carolina, an able, honest, clear-headed, aud courteous gentleman, © 
who was sent to Congress for four terms immediately preceding the civil 
war. In 1858 Mr. Boyce was made chairman of a special committee to 
apalyze and report upon the expenditures of the Government, and to pro- 
pose a plan of reform. He delivered an able speech on the subject, which 
ee : . Bran was quoted in Tae STANDARD a your OF more ago, and as chairman of the 
labor organizations, which suggests the inquiry, Which is most ———— he made a report, which, in forceful, and perspicuous, yet digat- 
palatable tw trade unions, Mr. Depew's fun or Mr. Reid's | sed, language, lays bare the injustice of the tariff system. I find the report 
bbypocriay? in DeBow's Review for July, 1858, with highly commendatory words trom 


=: the editor. 
= Hyslop, of Columbia College, is another apologiat for injustice. | ont the South on all questions of political economy, and what it says of 
| In an article on “Poverty and Socialism,” published by the Inde- 


















































































this report of Mr. Boyce may be taken as an exponent of the real Demo- 
cratic sentiment in that part of the Union. The Review says: ‘* We have, 
on several occasions, referred to the subject of direct taxation, and indi- 
cated the many cousiderations which should induce the adoption of that 
system of revenue in our country. 

‘* When Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, made a movement in Congress for 


















Daniel R. Goodloe was born at Loufsburg, Franklin County, North Carolina. He 
received the usual common school education, and was then put into a printing office, 
where he spent two years and a half. He was then placed at school again, in the 
Classical and Mathematical Academy of his native town, and afterwards, at a similar 
institution at Mount Pleasant, Munoz Cou aty Tennessee, where he remained two 
years and more in the study of mathematics. In 186,in respouse to the call for 
volunteers, he went to Florida and served six months as a private soldier in the 
Tennessee Mounted Infantry Volunteers, In 1887 he returned to his native State and 
town, and in the following year started a weekly Whig newspaper at Oxford, ia the 
adjoinisg county of Granville. He read law there, and after. obtaining license to 
practice in all the courts, he gave up the business more for the reason that he had no 
aptitude for public speaking than for any other cause. Another embarrassment was 
that in hie youth he had read the great debates which occurred in the Virgipia Legis- 
lature upon the subject of slavery and emancipation, and was never able to shske off 
the influence they produced on his mind, which circumstance unfitted him for cor- 
dial co-operation with either of the old parties in politics, and a lawyer not in 
politica wasan anomaly. He was at the same time a free trader, having learned polit- 
ical economy from Say and Adam 8mith. But he clung tothe Whigs because they 
were more tolerant of anti-slavery than the Democrats. 

With such views he went to Washington in iné4, edited the Whig Standard, a 
Heary Clay campaign paper, and at the close of that disastrous campaign edited for 
some five months the Georgetown Advocate. He then taught school for three years 
ia Maryland, and resumed journalism at Raleigh and in Washington. He was aseiat- 
ant editor and afterwards editor in-chief of the National Era, corresponded some 
with the Tribune, aud in 1960-61 was “Our Own Correspondent” of the New York 
Times. He was appointed by Mr. Lincoln chairman of the commifasion to value and 
pay for the slaves in the District of Columbia, and afterwards by President Jobnson 
wasappointed as marshal of the United Statas for the District of North Carolina. . 
While in the latter capacity it became his duty to denounce aud expose the high- 
handed kaavery of the carpetbaggers, which caused the Republican leaders in .Con- 
_gress aud the sdminiatration of tne day to turn him‘ adrift. Since those times, after 

: Pusticatiog in bis wa ive North Carolina afew years, he returned to Washington and 
| engaged in writing and — books; one, “The Birth of the Repalic,” 






gaffer from it. To possess labor products, or to be able to command 
them at will, is 10 be above poverty. This is the condition of the 
wealthy,20 mahy of whom never labor—never make any return 
flor what they receive. But to the extent that they enjoy without 
laboring, others must labor without enjoying. Here is the key to 
the poverty purzie. It does indeed point to immorality, but to that 
form of immorality which is described in the eighth commandment, 




















ICHIGAN’S ELECTORAL SYSTEM.—The Supreme Court of 
Michigan upholds the Miner Electoral law under which 
Presidential electors are to be chosen from Congressional districts 
inatead of the State at large. There never has been any reason to 
suppose that the court could do otherwise ; nor is it desirable that 
Shere should have been. Michigan has now the best method for choos- 
ing electors of any State in the Union. It is not fai: that a State 
almost equally divided between the parties, as is New York for 
XB should throw its entire electoral vote to one party or the 



















































the appointment of a special committee to analyze and report upon the 

expenditures of the Government, and to proposea planof reform, we 

heralded it with gratulation, and offered him the right hand of fellowship 
in his labors. 

“‘ The result of the investigation so far has been communicated to the 
country ina report exhibiting great research and ability, and which bas 
been received with marked attention and favor in the North and the South. 

- It is our belief that Colonel Boyce has inaugurated a movement the effects 

: of which will be felt in the future financial policy of the Government. It 
‘will interest our readers to have the report, and we give it to them without 
omitting a line.”’ 
- ‘Fhe report opens with a statement showing the two and almost threefold 
greater increase of the public expenditures beyond that of the population. 
In the year 1823 the population was 10,600,000 and the expenditures were 
90,784 000, so that there were more millions of people than dollars of expendi- 
tare. But in 1857, when the population was 28,500,000, the expenditures 
had reached 965,052,559, or more than §2 expended for each inhabitant, 
X x female, old and young. 

This prodigal expenditure of the people’s money, and the rapid growth 
of the abuse, Mr. Boyce naturally attributes to the facility with which it is 


abstracted from their pockets, without their knowledge, through the instru- . 


- mentality of the tariff. If every dollar were paid directly to the Legisla- 
ture by the citizens, they would soon demand to be informed bow the 
agpey is expended. ‘‘The expenditures,” the report etates, “ought not, 
for very Obvious reasons, to increase in proportion to the increase of popu- 
‘lation. But, conceding that it should, the expenditures of the Government, 
io rouad numbers, should not exceed $28,000,000." The “obvious reasons” 
consist mainly in the fact that a great aud powerful people have less need 
for a great army and navy to defend it than a small, weak nation. 

+ Mr. Boyce’s remedy for the evils be so graphically depicts is a total 

- abandonment of tho tariff policy and a resort to direct taxation. 

His report saya: 

“‘Ascertain the total amount needed for the Government. Apportion 
that among the States, according to the rule of apportionment, and let 
each State collect its quota in its own way, and pay over such quota, deduct- 
ing the reasonable expenses of collection. 

‘‘ The advantage of this system would be: 1. Perfect equality, according 
to the provisions of the constitution, in the burdens of taxation. The 
moral effects of this perfect constitutional equality could not well be over- 
estimated. No State, no section could compiair of paying an undue share; 
for each State loyal to the constitution could not but be satisfied with the 
equality of the construction. There could be no longer any complaint of 
class taxation. The apportionment would simply be the result of an arith- 
metical calculcation, in pursuance of the rule prescribed by the constitu- 
tion. The vast enlargement of the republic and the increase of States 
faculcates moat strongly the benefits of removing all causes of complaints 
as to the inequality of taxation, by establishing the system of equality laid 
down in the constitution. . : 

“The only objection to this mode of collecting the taxes is, that possibly 
some of the States might refuse to collect their quota. But this objection 
could be surmounted by the Federal Rovernment collecting the quota of 


such State by its own fiscal agents." 


After farther arguments in favor of direct taxation, the report, at some 

length, proceeds to show the gross injustice of the tariff system, but the 

‘following brief extract will serve to present an idea of the radical hold the 
committee took of the subject. The report states: | 

‘The doctrine of free trade, or, as it may more comprehensively be 
called, free exchanges, rests upon the great principle of justice. Every 
individual has a right to use his labor inthe manner most to his own advan- 

tage, provided he violates the right of no other person. Individuals can- 
not enjoy this right effectually unless they are permitted to exchange the 
fruits of their labor to tho best advantage. Government, therefore, has no 
right to interfere by protective or prohibitory duties and compel one por- 
_ tlon of the community to exchange the fruits of their industry, their pro- 
. ducts, with another class of the community on less advantageous terms 
than they could exchange them with foreigners. * * * 

“The doctrine of free exchanges rests on one great industrial max!m, 
that individuals are better judges of their monetary interests than Govern- 
ment can be ; and if industry fs left perfectly free, it will, as a general rule, 
take the wisest direction.”’ 

Ia the same volame of the Raview I find a dialogue, copied from a 
Georgia newspaper, published at Columbus. and entitled the “Corner 
Stone.” The following introductory passages will exbibit the spirit and 
vigor of the whole : | ‘ 

C (A politician in office.)—“ I understand, B, that you are in favor o?* free 
trade?” 

B (A plaenter.)—‘‘ You are correctly informed. 1 believe God made 
this world for free trade, or he would have mado every part of it 
Capable of supplying all the wants, and satisfying all the desires of all the 
people, that each tribe of barbarians might exist in savage independence 
of every other.” 
_ C—““If God intended the world for free trade, the world and all the nations 
ot the world have been a long time finding it out.” 

B—* Not mach longer, considering the age of the world and its probable 
duration, than they were in finding out that the earth revolves around the 
sun. Not much longer than it took to discover the power of steam, or how 
to transmit intelligence upon a streak of lightning, and no one’s interest 
was opposed to those discoveries.” 

On another day when the parties met, the planter, B, asked C, the poll- 
ticlan : ‘‘ What system of taxation are you in favor of? I know but two— 

_ free trade aud direct taxes, or a restricted trade with a tariff. Which are 
you in favor of ?"’ 

C—‘‘I am in favor of a tariff just high enough to defray the expenses of 
an economical government—sa tariff for revenue only.” 

B- Then you are a tariff man.”’ 


Not merely the protective policy, but the whole tariff system as well, was 
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‘ia this man Henry George, 


peo’ 


 jdeas. the pedigrees af which reach back into the feudal ages, to the bar- 














































































June 22.—3 — 
without genuine loyal friends in the South before the war. Not even the | 
Whigs, except in the border States, were really in earnest in sustaining it. 
The exigencies of party alone caused them to acquiesce in and give half 


hearted support to that Northern measure. And the same is true ~ 


DEMOCRATIC FREE TRADE. : 


On the 15th of June the House of Representatives at Washington had under 
consideration the question of reducing the duty on tin plate, when the Hon. | 
Frederick E. White, a Democratic member from Iowa, said : 


This tariff question is hoary with age and remarkable as a theme of dis- 

cussion. In this country it is 
over a century old. It is older 
than the Constitution, and has 
been almost continuously the 
subject of exciting and some 
times acrimonious debate. It is. 
perfectly safe to assert that it 
will continue so tobe until we 
cease to use it for the question- 
able! purpose of public taxation, 
as well as for the disreputable 
purpose of booming private 
enterprises. 

We shall never be able to 
how much or how little tariff 
ought to be levied, how high or 
how low the per cent. ought to 
be, what business should be 
discriminated against, and what 
business in favor of. In the 
very nature of the case there 
must always be a prolonged and 
bitter contest each timea general 
tariff bill is formulated over the 
inevitable question as to which 

’ interest {a to be let in on the 
‘ ground floor, and which is to be 
left out in the cold. 
_ {BS P — —*— * —— we were 
CONGRESEMAN FREDBRICK E. WHITE. Son. all ommeuiber, ie — 
Democratic colleagues combined, and, by what our Republican friends 
call a clever trick, inserted in the Record all the chapters of Henry 
George’s book (entitled ‘* Protection or Free Trade ?’’) relating to the tariff 
question. Onur friend from Kansas (Mr. Simpson) took care of those 
chapters treating «@ the question of the single tax. 

A motion was e on the Republican side of the House to expunge from 
the Record this litfature. This motion was promptly tabled. Our genial 
friend from Michign (Mr. Barrows) had made this motion and took the 
occasion as the sp@xesman of his party to deliver himself of an opinion 
which, if true, wdnld certainly be of momentous importance. As the 
leader at the time @f the Republican minority he deliberately declared that 
the action of the House in refusing to expunge from the Record 
Henry George’s book irrevocably committed the Democratic party to 
the doctrines of abevlute free trade. Well, now, ff this were true, I am 
willing to sdmit right here in the presence of you all that [ should not 
allow it to distur me very much. I should not permit myself to go into 
any hysterical fits over the matter. (Applause and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.) The trouble with his (Mr. Burrows’s) declaration is that it is 
not true. 


5 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask, if I may be permitted so to do, who © - 
inst whose breast the Republican party has 
leveled its savage-looking lance? Is he some noted ignoramus whose 
overshadowing ignorance threaters to engulph us in intellectual darkness? 
Certainly our Republican friends will not stultify themselves by asserting 
such a preposterous proposition. Is he some malignant enemy of his race, 
or some bloodthirsty revolutionist or anarchist who is seeking to turn the 
world upeide down all at once, and, regardless of consequences, inciting 
his followers to acts of lawlessness and violence ? 

Does anyone stand ready to thus accuse? But, if he is not to be accused 
or convicted of theee capital crimes, may 1 be permitted to change the form 
of my question and ask whether he be guilty of offences of a lesser grade? 
In his discussion of economic, social annd political problems, does he 
employ unjustifiable or vituperative language and outrageous tllustrations? 
Has he anywhere in all his writings violated good manners or transgressed 
the recognized limite of a strict propriety? 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, this man is not vulnerable along any of theee lines. 
He ts not weak in any of these particulars. I will tell you what it is that 
hurts the Kepublican leaders. It iscoming to be gradually but surely under- 
stood, not alone by what were once his immediate followers, but by all 
classes of our people, a large section of the Republican party included, 
that this man Henry George is one of the most remarkable men the present 
century has produced. A humanitarian, a philosopher, a large-hearted 
and noble-minded patriot, a true lover of his kind, an original, a bold and 
A a — with an intellect of which be 

man, 8 u an intellect of which any age ma 

"tad why ie industrious beyond all belief ‘it is” this 
logician aad —— — who is succeeding better than any of 
our day in laying e to the gaze of the world the wretched 
philosophy which has vitalized and cbaracterized the commer- 
cial policy which for thirty years the Republican party has fas- 
tened upon an anwilling and protesting people. It is the resistiess cur- 
rent of this writer’s logic, his unanswerable reasoning, and the indestructi- 
bility of his conclusions which are dreaded and sought to be suppressed by 
the Republican party. The sum total of his offending is that he is seeking 
to supplant with a better philosophy, a nobler creed and a more generous 
gespel the wretched ideas and antiquated methods indorsed by Republican 
platforms and. enacted into law by the Republican party; methods and 


barous epochs in the history of our race. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, 1 do not believe that a protective tariff could be 
maintained in this country for twenty-four hours if it were not for two 
delusions. The first of these delusions is that it makes things cheap, and 
the secoud ia that it protects labor. I say that it does neither. How do 
we protect anytoby ? That is the primary proposition of this whole contro- 
versy. How dowe protect an American, and against whom do we protect 





Frederick Edward White, of Webster, lowa, was born In Prussia, Germany. In 194¢ 
His father died when be was ten years old. Hecame to America with bis mother in 
1857, and settled on a farm in Keokuk County, Iowa, where he has since remained. Up 
to the breaking out of the war be worked asa farm hand for other parties in the: 
neighborhood. Early in the winter of 161 he enlisted in the Eighth Iowa Infantry, 
and was rejected on account of not being quite 15 years old; he enlisted February, 
192, inthe Thirteenth Iowa Infantry, and served until the close of the war. He was 
mustered outin August, 1865; returned home, and bought Iand and engaged in farm. 
ing and stock raising, which business he has followed since. He never held a public: . 
office, until he was elected to the Fifty-second Congress as a Democrat, receiving 
17,002 votes, against 16,578 votes for John F. Lacy, Republican, 1,048 votes for Perry 
Engle, Union Labor, and 201 votes for Listen McMillin, Prohibitionist. aS 
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Pon itp 


he has somcthing to 
or commodities which 


t. To baudicap bis rival with a tax or expel him aito- 
ta the orthodox way of the American. But if we tax 


A the American giass mauufacturer, 
to protect we never vary the rule, but uniformly pursue the 
slap a tax on the competing commodity, can auy onc explain 
: y we do not apply the aawe role in case of the American 


This whole system is said to 

t. He is to be the sole benc- 

legisiation. why vary the rule in his casc 

and which worke so well? The American 

a becaus> he has a commodity upon 
the: which he depends for a living. He also has a rival, a competitor, 
‘whois nalling a like commodity in the same May I ack what it is 
Axmperican laborer sells? Unfortunately for him, he sells only his labor! 
a ly mothing cleo, and labor is and always has been upon the 


1 a 
arival. No diference where I 
Alue or 
Now, it 
@anliy y:u Americans could have protect 


posed 

—my, forty or itty, or a huadred dollars. Then while I would have been 
qompetied to earn this money, ectting it ready to hand over to the tax col- 
Berter, you Americans could, tn the meaati 


ime, bave earned thosame amount 
and it to your own use. This would have been a protection 


y th xe 
or permanently ches 
to an extent wafficient 


fact. the historic truth, stares every intelligent man in the 
amar bande or that is in any sense the result 
been 
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such wonderful progress. That is the secret of our marvelous success: 
That is what has enabled us to multiply a hundred, and in some instancesa - 
thousand fold, our mechanical power, and hence our productive capacity. 


(Applause.) The reason things sell lower thau formerly is because they are . os 


made cheaper, and they are made cheaper because of better, superiur — 
methods and prucesses empicyed in their manufacture. F 
Now, there is one more point to which I wish especially to call the atton- 
tion of this House, and which is never discussed in connection with tais 
question, and which, in my judgment, ought to arrest the attention of - 
every thinking man. I want to inquire how near the policy of a high pro- © 
tective tariff, as championed by the Republican party and as crystalized . 
in the McKinley bill, is in harmony wi 


pecaiiar individuals who believe in the everlasting efficacy of the laws of 
nature. i believe the nearer we approach to and obey those laws, whether —_. 
in our capacity as individuals or in our collective capacity asa nation, the — . 
nearer we will be right. ; ae 
Why do [ say this? Simply because I know that nature has made fewer 
mistakes than men. Nature has committed fewer blanders than political 
parties, and when it comes to a contest between a well-ascertained law of 


nature and a resolution iu @ political platform, 1 unahesitating!y endorse the . : 


one and condemn the other. (Applause. ) we 
Now, let us pursue this line of argument one or two steps further. _ 

Look at this. world in which we are living with its vast oceans and... 

—— not separated by impaesable barriers, but each united with all - 


Beiold your valleys and rivers, your forests and plants, your mountains — 
stored fall of a thousand useful miuerals, with a capacity of the soil to 


produce in endless variety and wonderful profusion all the grasses and 


fibres, fruits and grains essential to man’s well-being, with climatic condt-. 
tions admirably suited to every locality. These things indicate to me, nay, 
not merely indicate, but overwhelmingly prove, that his earth upon which 
we live is not an accident, but has been prepared especially for man’s babi- 
tation. We find that man has been endowed not only with the social 
instincts and moral perceptions which enable him to utilize aud enjoy the 
companionship of his fellows, but in addition to these primary qualities he 
has been further equipped with the mental capacity to analyze and deter- 
mine the various conditious which constitute his environment. 

This being andeniably true, I hold it to be man’s supreme duty to always 
work in harmony with and never in antagonism to those natural lawa by 
virtue of which our existence as social beings is rendered possible and 
enjoyable. Let me pursue this line of thought one more. step. During the | 
gev logical eras—that is, during the periods of the world’s natural history, 
when order was being evulved out of chaos, when the oceans and continents 
were separated and each assigned to ita permanent resting piace, when the 
soils were being ground up and deposited, when climatic conditions were 
beiug fixed, ia short, when this earth was generally taking on its present 


shape, we find that all countries were not made alike. No particular coun - : 


try or section wa so arraugod as to be able to become entirely indeperident 
of every other. — 
Without iutending to be the least irreverent, I want to say that when this 
earth was created the creator thereof did;not have the Republican platform 
to guide him or he would have made {t altogether different. (Applaure.) 
{le should so have arranged it (with the guidance of the jlatformi) that 
every country, whether large or small, could be perfectly independent, self - 
sustaintog, and thus would we allhave become rich. But we find the world 
modeled upon a different plan. A dependency one upon the other, and an 
interdependency existing among all, is the plan that was adopted. We 
find, for instauce, that countries like the greater part of Russia, a large 
part of Canada, a 
soil and a climate admirably suited for the raising of wheat, and a large sur- 
plus of this valuable cereal is the result of these natural conditions. wa 
When we go south of this wheat belt into Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, « 
we find the scil and climate exactly snited to the raising of those gracees — 
and grains which enablc us to make cheap meat. A surplus of meat 
products is here tho result of natural conditions. But. while we have 
meat in abundance and to the north of us they have wheat in superabund- . 
ance, neither locality is able to raise a pound of cotton, except under 
highly artificial conditions, which from an economic standpoint would | 
be out of the question. ‘co the south of us, however, the people are — 
enabled, primarily because of eoil and climate, to raise a large part of the 
world’s supply of cotton. —_ ‘ i 
Still further south the people, because of natural conditions, are enabled: — 
to raice rice, sugar cane, and all the semi-tropical fruits. Then, when we - 
leave the confives of our own country and look across thousands of miles . 
of an expanee of ocean into the Flowery Kingdom, we find that the peopie | 
of China, because of natural conditions, are enabled to enrich the world’s 
commerce With their tea and silks and other remarkable psoductions. © _ 
When you go to Brazil the same holds true of coffee, while still other 
parts of the earth yield up to the world’s commerce th:ir spices, their 
fruits, their oils, their woods, and their drugs, which can grow and mature 
only under the fierce rays of a tropical sun. Now, when you have thus 
looked around about you, and have tsken a hasty and very incomplete 
inventory of all these natural blessings, and when you discern in the phy- 
sical configuration of the globe how the oceans and the rivers are so 
afranged as to permit an easy exchange of all these various products 
and commodities, these natural blessings, between different and dis- 
taut countries; then when, last of all, you take into consideration 
men’s appetitcs, their wants and their necessities, wherever they 
may be located, whether south or north, 
regions— when you bave done all that, then let me tell you that 
for the philosophical mind, for the mind that is free from party prejudice, 
forthe mind that fs determined to seek after the truth and willing to. 
embrace it when discovered—for such a mind there fs but one conclusion to 
reach, and that is that when God Almighty created this earth He created it 
in such a way and fashioned it in such a shape, and He made man’s condi- 
tions such as not only to permit, but actually to compel men and nations to 
trade with one another. (Applause.) 
Why, when you look round about you and behold how everything has 
been atranged upon 80 magttificent a scale, how admirably ali these condi- 
tions have been adjusted—to say nothing at all of revealed religion, with — 
which I am not dealing—these things to which I have called attention are 
enough to all every mind with unqualified admiration for the Creator, to 
fill every heart with thankfulness and praise, and to overwhelm every soul: 
with all the sentiments of an eternal love and a never-dying gratitude. 
(Applause.) Now, I believe that civilized man the world over bas now 
reached that point in the development of a superior civillzation when the: 
commercial policy of every country should be adjusted in — with 
and not in antagonism to the natural law. (A egy A law which, if 
obeyed, will make of every ocean an open public highwar, and of every 
river an unobstructed thoroughfare, and eventually link together in a com- 
mon bond all the nations of the earth and fu an indestructible brotherhood 
all the races of mon. — 
But the commercial policy fastened upon our country by the Ropuhlican 
party makes fierce war upon all these noble ideas and lofty principles, it ~ 
seeks to tear down all these natural conditions and institutions, and to . 
ignore all these natural laws, and to set up iu their place a creed and a code | 
pitiably narrow and coutemptibly selfish (applause), a code end acreed | 
which carried to its logical conclusion would baild around about us a wall 
through which no man could go and over which no being could leap. 
‘When you and Las Democrats advocate a freer trade, a freer com meroe, 
are we advocating that which in principle is wrong and in effect tpjurious?  — 
‘What ts commerce? Js it got true 3 ways beeg the 





the nataral Jaws and institutions — 
which surround and should govern us. I happen to be one of those. . 


Minoesota, Wisconsin, and the Dakotas have recoived a a 
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- world’s history the most powerful of all ourcivilizingagencies ? Has itnot 
been the most corspicuons factor in the transformation of barbarian hordes 

into civilized communities and states? 

- Commerce has always been the forerunner and must forever continue to 
be the handmaid of Christianity. Commerce will penetrate and dispel the 
darkness of heathen lands, and diffuse in its stead the exhilerating sunshine 

-. Of peace, progress and prosperity. Commerce will distribute the surplus, 

the superabundance of our country among the needy, the destitute of other 
lande, thus avoldiug want and preventing famine. Commerce will pick 
up the waste smateri: the refuse products of sections that are hizbly 

_. favored, transform these into articles of yalue and wealth by transporting 
them to other sections which aro less favored. Between men of distant 

climes and wide-y-separated regions commerce equalizes the bounties and 
bleasinga of nature, tears down man’s prejudice, builds up his manhood, 
~ teaches him that every other man ie his brother, thus «emphasizing that 
eternal truth tbat God hath made of ose bloodall the nations. (Applause.) 
Ja there a man among you all who would cast a vote or raise his voice 


versal? 
Think of it! Commerce ascending and descending every river, travers- 
fing every valley and plain, reaching to the very heart of every desert, 

- braving tho storms, riding the mad waves and plowing the dcep waters of 

every ovean, among the simooms of the far south, amidst the water spouts 

_ of the equator, even upon the perpetual ice fields in the far, far north, upon 

all the water, upon every land, this never-tiring, ever-busy agent js at 

“work furnishing your necessities, supplying your wants. augmenting your 

knowledge, and tocreasing your wealth. (Appiause.) Remember that the 

expansion, the extension of commerce and man’s civilization have always 
gone hand in hand. 

-. If you promote the one, you encourage the other: if you injure 
the one, you necessarily retard the other. Annihilate commerce, 
and, let me tell you, the clock of time would reverse itself; vour 
decay and degeneration would be marked more rapidly than was 
ever your growth and your progress. We should always remember that 
from his primeval condition of barbariem to bis present state uf civ'liz ation 
nan has advanced with slow and hesitating stepe. He long abused his 
facilities by mistrusting his neighbors and bating his brethren who hap- 
pened to inhabit a foreign land. Thus man succeeded throughout age; in 
maintaining his isolation, his exclusiveness, and aleo his !eebleness. 

- Maa has grown strong and capable just in the proportion that he has 
orn down and les ped over his primitive environments; and nothing in this 
ide world has been of such valuable service to man in these bis transitory 

tages from barbarism to civilized life as commercial intercourse with bis 

fellow-man and brother. (Applause.) When, then, you, my Democratic 
friencs, cast your votes for a freer commerce, freer trade. you have the sat- 

-jefaction of knowing that you are working in harmony with nature’s jaws; 

-aud Tam bappy to be able to state in conciusion that youraction upon this 

uestion is also in harmony with the spirit of the times, (Prolonged 

lause on the Democratic side.) 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS, 





JOHN FARRELL. 


rpNgy, N. 8. W., May 14.—Mr. Dibbs, the accidental Premier, who, 
y the bungle of the Labor party’s vote on one occasion, came into office, 
and by the treachery of a section of them upon another dragged in protec- 
tion after him, has left our shores for a five-months’ trip to Europe. In 
returning he will vielt Chicago, where this colony purposes being exten- 
sively and most expensively represonted. Tho object of his mission is 
not very clear, but it is claimed that he is going to restore the confidence 
of the British investor in our securities, and place the colony and its 
resources in their true character before that scared individual. A banquet 
‘was tendered to him on his departure, at which speeches op imistic as to 
the future were delivered by the Premier and his ministerial coileagues. 
During their electioneering campaign these gentlemen saw things in a 
very different light. Then the position of the colony was one of impending 
uoion, according to their tale. The state of the public finances and credit 
- they misrepresented in order to «how an apparent necessity for new taxes. 
- ‘The taxes have been piled on, and in the increase of revenue thus resulting 
it is necessary to pretend that sigas of growing prosperity are visible. 
Nothing ts visible, however, but a sharpening of the d‘stress which has 
- lately been prevalent and a steady growth of discontent and stagnation. 
-Since the new tariff came into force business bas falien off, and many of 
~ the largest firms are now working with fewer hands than they have had 
employed at any time for years past. 
Aust a day or ao after Mr. Dibbs’s departare the names of a batch of nine 
new members, who had been appointed by him to seats in the Legislative 
-- Gounell, were gazetted. With one exception these are protectionists, and 
- his action fs regarded as a discreditabla attempt to pack the nominee 
‘ chamber with class supporters. There was not much need to do this so faz 
as the safety of protection at the hands of the council is concerned. A 
large majority of the members are nominally free traders, but as the issue 
- of the future here will be protective or land value taxation, they may be 
. counted upon to vote as solidly for protection every time as they did a few 
months ago. The new appointments have made the Labor party very 
avery with Mr. Dibbs. Those niembers of Parliament who, returned upon 
- the platform of the Labor Electoral League, sold themselves to Mr. Dibbs 
aud protection, are at a greater discount than ever. The Premier has 
taken every opportunity to defy, and snub, and humiliate them. Some 
time ago they headed a deputation asking him to appoint to the Legislative 
- Council a number of representatives of labor. He expressed indignation 
at being asked to make the nominee chamber of a partisan character, 
treated the deputation very cavalierly, and immediately appointed a batch 
_ of his own partisans. 
. The general election in Victoria has passed, bringing with It disaster to 
the so-called Labor party there. Thirty-three candidates were professedly 
in the interests of unionism of whom but a dozen, mostly former mem- 
bers, were returned. The gain of seats was but four, Mr. Hancock, one 
of the most prominent and frothy of the former Parliamentary representa- 
tives of toil being beaten, 2s in the interest of common sense he should 
have been. His aflly do:u-.ciation of capital and senseless talk generally 
regarding employers was responsible largely for the strong opposition 
which met and overthrew the Labor party in the election. To all who 
- fntelligently strive to hasten on the reign of justice their overthrow will 
not seem a calamity. The speeches delivered by thum hardly showed any- 
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vidual activities at every turn, coupled with more oF leas idiotic proposals 


‘for the further taxation of production. It would seem that empty-headed 


men in the most politically empty-headed colony of the Australasian group, — - 
got together as Victorian labor candidates. And the best thing thas could. 
have happened for the Victorian workers has happened in the defeat of 
most of them. QUurown Parliamentary Labor party has brought enough. 
discredit on the name of labor representation. but the Victorian thirty- 
three, if they had been returned uader the leadership of a Hancock, would 
have inflicted acrushing blow upon it. 
The ‘vote for thrift’? party was badly beaten in Victoria, fortunately. 
Their sham motto conld not prevail against ths “ one-man-one-vote ”* 
principle, to which a considerable majority of the members of the new 
Parilament are pledged. (The proceedings of this Parliament will be 
watched with profound interest throughout the colonies. Victoria fs ia sa 
Cepressed and miserable a condition, after years of high protection, that 
the most wretched straws of national economy are being clutched at. The 
railway freight rates and passenger fares are to be increased, officials. are. 
to be dispensed with, and the last possible shilling’s worth of labor 
equeczed out of each Government employee by the amalgamation of duties 
and so forth. The issue of uutforms is) to be restricted to important sta- 
tions, caps only being provided for tne officials elsewhere. The railway 
men are making protests against the new proposals, and through their 
special organ are pointing out how much better it would be for them and. 
for the countr: if the taxation of land values were resorted to. There were 
shown during the election campaign many evidences that the principle of | 
taxing laud values ts coming into favor. That it will shortly be adopted 
for the ratsing of municipal revenues by the district councils {s pretty sure. 
In this connection Mr. Max Hirsh has done much good service, lecturing. 
before the shire councils wherever the opportunity presented itself. There 
is earnest and vigorous work being done by the single tax mon in Victoria. 
But the preseat concern of the people ia to put on a Jarge number of new 
taxes, dismiss everybody who can possibly be spared, and by reducizs *hs 
wage rate and thefposzibilities of employment, restore the lost prosperity of 
the colony. : 
Now Zealand, notwithstanding the injurious effect of the taxation of 
eapital and property, is now in a very thriving condition. The ‘boom’ 


‘in flax, which svt in some four years ago, has something to do with this, 


as also has the great expansion of the frozen meat trade. Bat what prob- 
ably has moat tv do with it is the enormous increase of settlement on the 
land under the provisions of the Perpetual Leasehold bill. Thereis not _ 
the slightest danger that the people of New Zealand will ever allow that. 
beneficent measure to be interfered with again, cave to remove some faulty | 
and anomalous conditions attaching to it. Its value in enabling people 
with small capital to get direct acce3s to land is becoming fully apprect- 
ated. No better barometer of New Zealand sentiment extsts than the feel- 
ing which prevails towards Sir Georga Grey. The ve'eran ex Governor's | 
name is synonomous with the most advanced priucip'es of reform, and {it 
cannot now be ‘nentioned anywhere in New Zealand, except, perhaps, at 
the board meeting of a land syndicate, without evoking thunders of accia- 
mation. Recently, on the occaston of his birthday, Sir George was 
accorded such national greeting and congratulation as ro other public 
man in Australia would have received. If his health holds out he may 
soon again apmear as the leading spirit Ia New Zealand politics. Should 
he do so, it be with the chief purpose of more equitably adjusting the 
incidence of t@xation in accordance with the views of Heury George. 

In Queensl: there has transpired a! ttle daring the past month. The 
determination@of the present government to hand over large areas of the 
country to rai]Way constructing syndicates, and to sell other large areas to 
whoever will buy, will probably be carried out. So will the reintroduction 
of practical savery. Mr. Playford, the Premier of South Australia, the 
extreme northern portion of whose territory neighbors that of Queensland, - 
lately returned from India, whither he had gone to inquire into the 
suitability of Indian labor for that portion of his colony. He is about to 
bring out a huudred families as the nucleus of cotton, sugar, rice and jute 
plantations, which are to be worked by the new comers at a very cheap . 
rate indeed, for the benefit of landowners. Of course, it is argued that, if 
black labor is not introduced, the North will remain undeveloped, and a 
large amount of possible employment will thus be lost to the European 
population. That the European population, even if increaged a thousand 
fold, could find plenty of employment without having toemploy Kapakas 
and Coolies in the capacity of jackalis, never seems to occur to statesmen 
of the Playford stamp. This admission of allen races will prove a bone of 
contention among the colonies, and will militate against federation. But 
the epirit of federation appears to have died out with the disappearance 
from pubiic life of Sir Henry Parkes, who is now engaged in writing his 
reminiscences. ; 

In this colony the single tax movement is making visible and rapid 
strides. Atthe annual conference of branches of the New South Wales 
league held during the Easter holidays, a large number of delegates were 
present, and considerable progress was reported. There ts no other politt- 
cal organization in this colony alive. The old free trade body, after 
attempting to get a renewed lease of life, under :he title of Free Trade and ~ 
Liberal Association, iadead. Some attempt was recently made to reeus- 
citate {t, butas it was found that real instead of sham free tradersand | 
liberals were likely to preponderate, that was abandoned. Free trade propa- 
ganda is now delng carried out very enthusiastically by the single tax 
speakers, who are making thetr voices heard throughout the country. Not 
a week passes but several addresses are given in the city and suburbe. 
Literature ts being distributed and letters written to the press and to public 
ard private individuals, while the membership of the league branches 
ateadity grows. The churches are also stirring. 

Witbin the past fortnight two very remarkable addresses have been 
dclivered, the one by the Rev J. J. L. Ferguraon, M. A., at Dulwich Hill, 
(the suburb in which I reside), on the ** Syllogism of the Single Taz,’’ and 
the other by Dr. Roseby, entitled ‘' The Labor Problem in the Light of 
the Law of Christ,” before the annual mecting of the Congregational Unies: 
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‘ne ane, and hes attracted a great Gea! of attention. Altogether things are 


SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


Magte Fax ts atas on lend, eegurdiem of tn leagrovements and in 
pepertion se ftawnalar. it imptias the abolition ofall ether foram of tax- 
miien, ani the collertion of the public revenutes from thie eource 
mpgualard: WIRE. became, by dinronraging the withdrawal of land from 
ene and enreurnging 2 ienprovement, 4 weeld expand epportunitics for 
Jaber, sugment wealth, and lacrease the rewards of laduntry and thrift; 
BRUAI. would pay tnuesta propertion to the value of 

land, of right the remmen pregerty of all, which be appropriated to bis 
pwn ene; ond JURY, because it woeald tnlt vet upon labor, enterprice, and 
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Gao. Sr. Joun Leavene, Secretary 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


fapeally dectting whether to face the party towards what we have eo loug 
Senght Sor, or to turn & back {ato the political slough of partiran- 
aii andi opus bunting. The nomination of Cleveland will opou the way 


@envention. 
Mo Chloage Single Tax Clab, of which Warren Worth Bailey is presl- 
Gant, decided to hold a public meeting immediately after the adjournment 
of the convention, which the New York Evening Post, in its convestion 
was decided that a)) 
from their ball to the Union 
L. Johneon. po 


is aman of wealth, a large landowner pear Opeliha, Ala., and editor of the 
Colored Workingman’s Journal, published at Opeliha. At the time of the | 
World's interview be was about to start for Minneapolis as a delegate to the. 
Repablican convention. In the course of the interview Bishop Fitspatrick 
aald e ; : : 


Many of the colored le of my section belong to the Colered Farmers’ 
Alliance, and they have ed a single-tax platform as the only means of 
ee oe for our race, and I hope yet to see it a plank in the plat- 

of the Republican part7. I hope shortly to establish a sincle-tax 
paper, edited, priuted and publiched by colored men. , 
he success of the single tax may injure me as a landlord, bat it will be . 
the consummation of freedom. 
le join with them and form a third party, neither the 


Demovrats 
ublicans would dare count our votes out. 


That Bishop Fitspatrick’s ideas of the single tax are to a great oxtont aloo ; — 
those of bis race in the South ts indloated by other interviews with repr⸗ꝰ 


sentative negroes in the aame issue of the World. C. Menafes, born and 
reared a sisve on a Missiesipp! plantation, but now one of the wealthlest 
colored men of Alabama, while stating that in politics the colored peopleof 
Alabama are Repu“lican, adds: . ane 
But I hear the single tax is Rikaty to cause « epilt (a our ranks. The agi. 
tation has but recently reached th 
favor of it. 1 don't anppose it could help me, as 1am alread 
owner, but it will lift my people. ; : 
And the Rev. W. A. Byrd, pastor of Mount Zton Church, at Madison, 
Fla., aleo a wealthy colored man, speaks in the same strain. His congre- 
gation, which numbers nearly three hundred colored people, have requested 


him to preach a single tax sermon, and he announces his intention of doing — ae 


80 next Sunday. 


The same correspondent met Governor Tillman, of South Carolina; to 


whom he propounded two questions {n the Ine of his inquiries among 


colored people, and received auswers quite as remarkable In their way as : 


the colored men had given. Here is the dialogue : 
Are you bidding for the vote, Mr. Tillman ? —— 
No. I don’t want it. was the response. The fact is the negro vote is a 
frozen serpent, and { mean to keep it eo. There are very few colored votes 
polled nowadays, and I make no bid for those. — 

Are you icabued with the single tax idea which seems to have taken hold 


of the negroes ? = 
No, sir. I don't know much about it, and there are uot a hundred white | 
men in the State who do. The farmers want the tax taken off land, not 
ton. My time {s taken up hunting out fellows who hide their stocks and © 
. Wetaxthem. Why, if I advocated a single tax I could not walk. 
actoss the street ; the people of Colambia would lock me upasalunatic. —_ 


By the side of such ignorance and demagogy the negro interviews make | 
ove wonder why South Carolina should prefer a Tillman toa Diack man, 
IN CONGRESS. — 


In Congress auotber single tax member, one who does not care wh 
knows it, has been discovered in the person of Frederick E. White, of 
fowa. He mide a free trade specch last week on the question of reducing | 
the duty on tin plate, which attracted the interested attention of the whole: 


-House, and elicited frequent applause from the Democratic side. Au 


abstract of this remarkable speech appears in anotber column, along with 
@ portrait of Mr. White. — 
We have already reported the nomination of Jadge Maguire, of San 
Francisco, for Congress. There fs no doubt of his election, but our friends 
at the Golden Gate are making assurance doubly sure by their work. The. 
San Francieco Star reports that, in response toa call for a Magutre Central 
Clab, nearly a thousand signatures were promptly received. Tho Star 


says: “‘ Maguire’s election is certain, but we want him to go to Congress __ 


by a big majority—so large that it will show that the people mean bust- ~ 


ness.” Judge Maguire's election will add another to the growing group >= 


of single tax free traders at the national capital. 


| _ MISCRLLANEOUS WORK. ER 
Under the direction of A. H. Stephenson, the member from Peansyivante 


of the National Committee of the Single Tax League, a plan of enrollment .. Ge . 
euggested by G. F. Stephens is being carried out. According to Justice, _ 


cards printed with blank epacee for the names and addresses of those who. 
favor the single tax are sent out, which cards when returned by the signera 
will show of each whether he is an active worker, a subscriber to Justice or | 
Tue Staxpanp, a timited or unlimited single taxer, and his Congressional 
district. The cards go out in duplicate, one being retuened to the officers of - 
the State organization and the other to the proper local committesmen 
having charge of the work. The pian is being pushed with vigor, and its. 
early results are highly satisfactory. co Be 
The Good Citizenship League, of Flushing, L. I., à large and influentia 


organization of public spirited women, in which most of the influential  —__ 
families of Flashing are represented, has no creed, efther political or — 


religious. It is organized for the purpose of making s study of public 
affaira. There need be no surprise if such an organization occasionally . 


gives ite attention and labor to trifling reforms, but this is more than com- _ 


penested for by the earnestness with which it frequently considera really 


important and practical queatiors. Among its committees is one on taxa- > 


tion, at whose request, on the I4th at the Pablic Library Hall in Flushing, _ 
William Lloyd Garrison discussed the “‘ Ethics of Taxation.” The meeting . 
was very successful, and Mr. Garrison’s lecture was, as ali who bave ever 
heard him or read his speeches would expect, an excellent one. 
At the regular weekly meeting of the Sacramento (C11.) State Organtza- 


| tion of Federated Trades, held on June 6th, Richard Caverly was called : 


upon for an : ddress, and in responding, according to the Sacramento Bee, 
‘he devoted his attention principally to the single tax on the rental value 
ot land. If taxation were upon the land alone, he explained, there would 
very econ be no enormous areas of idle land held for speculation purposes, 


and the land monopolist, the greatest enemy of all labor and all prosperity, 


i | Would soon be « thing of the past. His taxes would be as high upon unim- 


meu improved leat, sed be would netasally.peooeed to tupeore.- 





Many white people favor it, and ifthe col- 


part of the State, but most of ua aro in — 
y a land. — 
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it. Labor would fod ample employment, for it would be required in the 
improvement of this now vacant land and in the creation of wealth.” 

- . Om the 19th, at Des Moines, Ia. Prof. Ed. Amerst Ott preached in the 
Rast Bide Christian Church of Des Moines, from the text: ‘‘ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’”” Prof. Ott is a single tax man, and Mr. Brokaw writes that 

_ his sermon was radical, pointed and eloquent. As Mr. Brokaw ohserves, 

- gach preaching would soon fill our churches with people. Mr. Brokaw, 
- who writes, suggests that allamiam souvenirs of the International Single Tax 
Conference, to be held at Chicago in 1893, be designed and sold for the 
purpose of belping out with the expense fand. 
At the out-door meeting of the Germantown (Pennsylvania) Single Tax 
-. Club, held onthe evening of June 15th, T. Wistar Brown, Jr., delivered an 
address to a deeply interested and unexpectedly large audience. Copies of 
“*Juatioe” and of the Congressional edition of ‘Protection or Free Trade?” 
were distributed and were readily accepted by the attendance. These 
meetings are to be held in the open air every week during the summer, 
except on stormy evenings, when they will be held at the club room, No. 
- 4638 Mein street. 













‘the idea that the greatest robber of industry is the money power, now 
admits that the single tax appears to be fundamental aud right ; and at the 
last meeting of the Single Tax Society he delivered an address on ‘First 
- Principles,’ in which bis whole argument was strictly in line with that of 
the single taz. At the same meeting 2,000 copies of the Congressional 
edition of “Protection or Free Trade ?”’ were ordered, 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. 


at ~ Divisions A and E—Arthur R. Kimball, of the American, Waterbury, 

~ Conn, We understand Mr. Kimball accepts the single tax theory, but bas 
never advocated it as a practical measure. Ought to be willing to accept 
letters for his paper, even if he does not back them up editorially. 

Divisions B and F—W. H. Pratt, Box 75, Hackensack, N. J. Mr. Pratt 
recognises the present evil social conditions, and if his attention were 
- directed to the single tex might become a valuable worker in the cause. 

Divisions C and D—Rev. Dr. Benj. F. Da Costa, 48 West Ninth street. 
Dr. Da Costa may be a single taxer, as the Congregationalist says. He has 
decided that ‘low wages are inimical to virtue and directly breed vice.” 
Af eo, letters would help him to advocate our principles more bokily and by 

name. 

Divisions G, J and O—J. O. Staats, Dallas, Ore., Democratic candidate 
for the Oregon Legislature. Advooates in bis speeches the non-tazing of 

improvements, on the ground that man’s fudustry should not be fined. 
Divisions H aud L—A. G. Wolfenbarger, Lincoln, Neb., leader of Proht- 
vition party in Nebraska. Address him from the farmer's standpoint and 
on the ethical side. ise hard fighter for his beliefs. 

- Divisions I and K—Helen M. Mason, 6211 Virginia avenue, St. Loute, 
Mo., writes for the Union Signal. Evidently knows nothing of the single 
tax. Her theory of life is that there is just s0 much work to be done and so 

“f many people to do ft, and that by assigaing cach his share all might have 
‘f-. competence and leisure. Briefiy her remedies are: For government to do 
ip » (te work more thoroughly and thas employ more mep; to have a national 

+ {intelligence office, and to prohibit any one from doing more than his share 
of work. 

Divisions M and N—Rev. W. D. Simonds, Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. 
Simonds’ chief present objection is that he fears the alnglo tax will destroy 
hie chance of a “home of his own.”’ 

New York, P. O. Box 471. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


‘This department contains facts, gathered from all parts of the world, that are 
of current interest and permanent value, and illustrate socia) and — prob- 
lems. Information from trustworthy sources {s solicited. 





Maxtan Dana Macvanit1, Secretary. 

















GROUND RENTS IN CHICAGO. 


Ralph E. Hoyt, in a Chicago letter to the Los Angeles Express, says : 


With — square yard of “downtown” land worth a fabulous price, 
—* owners of business biocks see, or think th & Decesaity for putting 
_ patting that almost rival Bunker Um Ml _Monnment and Ainity 
height. Meanwhile the landowzers bave a good ie 4 in the way 
ot around rents. In some cares the owner of the ground is also owner of 
the building that covers it; but, in numerous instancer, the situation }s 
otherwise. Many a man ownin ng @ piece of ground occupied by 
oe aren ope building receives rent therefor to the tune of $10,000, $20,000 
¢30,000 annually. The syndicate that has butlt ‘and 
wil open the the — Northern hotel, on Dearborn, Jackson, 
— ust pay to the owner of the land, ona fift 
—— Font a year “OF the first two years, and $50,000 a year Toe the the 
balance of the term. The owner of the land has never improved it, but 
has beld it out of use, waiting for jut, such an opportunity as bas now 
up tohim. _The community, not he, has created the rental value 
of that ground by building up a great city around it. Chicago, and of 
course every other city, contains many such object lessons, which single 
tax — eagerly selze upon and use as proofs for their theory that 
rent justly belongs to the community and not to individus! land- 


CAUSE OF POVERTY IN BERLIN. 


B. M. Burroughs writes from Berlin : 


You are quite right {n understanding that the chief cause of the poverty 
the workers here is land monopoly caused by the exemption of tand 
values from taxation. which enables landowners to levy % tribute 
users of land. Let me cite but one instance as an example of what is 
going on here. A piece of land which was bought three years ago for 
Stn ae neal ica a th ese ot frome aa 
elegance o shops an 
y of ite te streets, therefore it was a matter of surprise to learn 
than the cost of 
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Clitue Barbour, a lawyer of San Francisco, who bas heretofore held to 


against Congreesman Dunphy. 
‘mass meetin 
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_ June 22 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
An — rottlemont of the labor difficulties at Tonawanda, N 
where rioting was anticipated, has been effected and the militia have been. 
dismissed. 
The National Probibition Convention is called for the 29th and is to b 
held at Cincinnati. It will comprise 1,119 delegates. “4 
E. L. Antony, Democrat, bas been elected over Barber, the third part 
candidate, to fill the unexpired term in the National House of Representa 
tives of Senator Roger Q. Mills. 
The People’s party of the Fourth district of Kansas have dropped John? 
G. Otis, the present member, and nominated E. V. Wharton, whom the 
Democrats have endorsed, 
Dr. John Agnew, of Philadelphia, dled on the Lith. — 
The Peoplo's party of Kansas have nominated L. D. Welling for 
Governor. 
The International Typographical Union, in seesion at Philadelphia, ne 
selected Chicago for the next convention. 
Emmons Blaine, son of James G. Blaine, who actively worked for his 
father’s nomination at Minneapolis, died suddenly at Chicago of blood 
polsoning. 
President Harrison has been formally notitied of bis nomination tor 
re-election. 











FOREIGN. 

Biemarck arrived at Vienna on the 19th, where he was welcomed. 
hundreds of studevte, who created such confusion that the police were. 
powerless to preserve order and he was obliged to fight hie way throu 
the srowd to his carriage. His journey from Fredricheruhe is reporte 
as a triumphal procession. 
A local revolution has broken out in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
The Liberalista, including Criepi, were succeseful at the municipal ele 
tion at Rome on tke 19th. 
All the European governments except Russia have accepted the invi 
tion of the President to participate with the United States in an Inte 
national Monetary Ccngress. ; 


CORNERED IN CHICAGU. 
Kew York Evening Post. 

There was av animated controversy in the lobby of the Grand 
Hotel at an early hour this morning, which epitomized pretty wellthe point 
at issue between the tw> warring clements in the party. 

“ Why are you for HQ)?’ one man was heard to ask another with aom 





vigor of tone. 
** Because Hill car New York State when Cleveland couldn’t,”’ was. : 
the anewer. 
‘* Ye that your only on?’ 


‘Well, I like him Miso because the Republicans and mugwumps hate: 
him.” 
: “ He doesn’t draw avy votes from the wugwumps and Republicans then. 
‘* Not ope, and he’s proud of it.” 
‘When did he carry New York?”’ 
~ «© When Cleveland didn’t. In 1588.” 
‘« How many votes did Hill get then?’ 
** More than 651,000.’’ 
** Were all those Democrats ?”’ 
** Yes ; and Hill Democrats, too.” 
‘¢ How many votes did Cleveland get?’’ 
** Less than 633,000.” 
* Well, my friend, whom did the 15,000 Hill 
they knifed Cleveland!” : 
The Hill man was nonplussed. 


CLEVELAND AND CROASDALE. 
The following extract from a specch by Congressman Bourke Cock: 
before the Virginia delegation at ‘Chicago is not less interesting for { 
glaring errors : 
These people who are at the back of the Cleveland movement are th 
same who indorsed the nomination of the late Mr. Croasdale for 

These eame peonke signed the call for a. 

at Cooper Union where Croasdaje spoke. He attempted to 
criticise the Force bill, but he was hissed down by the people and called to 
order by the chairman. A fow nights later Colonel Fellows, in opening an- 
addrees.in Tammany Hall, eaid he thanked God there was one place in New | 
Sac — a man could eriticise the iniquitous Force bill without being: : 























THE McKINLEY BILL REDUCES WAGES. 

New York Times. 
Pirrspune, Jane 17.—The iron workers are not so enthusiastic for th 
duty on tin-plate to-night as they were when the question was debated 
before Congress. The cbief claim of the promoters of the proposed indus- 
try then was that the duty was required in order to keep up the American 
standard of wages. 
To-day the tin-plate and esbeet iron manufacturers met the workmen. 
The latter expected a pleazant time, and were astounded when the manu- 
facturers proposed heavy reductions in the wages of al] the higher classes 
of workmen employed in tin-plate and sheet mi'ls. The workmen are, 
possible, more indignant now than at apy time during this week o 
surprises. 4 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

— G. W. Wood, editor, publisher and printer of the Mackinaw Witness 
writes from Mackinaw City, Mich.: From what is said in Tux Sranpa 
for June 8, it appears that there is not much difference between com. 
positors’ wages in England and in this country—48 cents a thousand em 
in London and 50 cents in New York—28 cents in a provinctal job office 
Here in Michigan wages are lower. I am informed that the union rate 
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andi they grt only % conte, And prieters are not ableto pay more. The 
usiness is overdone. Every village of fire hundred people has a printing 
effice, from Grand Rapids to the Strait of Mackiuac. The worst of it is 
‘that to get the businces men's patronage we have to show our enterprise 
andl boom the sown by publishing au unprofitabls weekly folio. From the 
article on *‘Country Newspapers” in the Contary Magazine a fow months 
25s, K appears to be 20 throughout the country generally. 






























































































PERSONAL. 


‘Bawia &. Enbody was bors at Mauch Chuok, Ps., October 11, 1844. His 
grandparents on both sides were ploncers in that region, and four genera- 
‘tions have been born and reared there. Mr. Enbods's education was 
obtained at the Mauch Chunk public sci.ocis sapplemented with ore year 
at Dickiteon Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. The disastrous freshet of 1862 
Sm the Lohigh Valley having 
pes heavy loases on his 
‘Sather, he fok impelled to carn 
‘hes own Uving, and after work- 
Sug ome year on the Lehigh Val- 
Sey RB. R. be entered the office ~~ 
the Lebkigh Coal and Navi- 


‘Beaver Meadow, Pa. with W. 


oval near Reaver Meadow: this 
~ peeked dicastrowsly, and in 
S22 ae beenn learning the 


‘Valley BR. R. locomotive shop, 
mt Weatheriv, Pa., where he 
worked until 1864, when ho returned to Mauch Chunk and took charge of 
‘the Mauch Chask Gas Co. as superintendent, which position be still holds. 
Ar. Eebods’s parents were ardent Abolitionists and he early Icarned to 
uate slavery. His first vote was cost for Grant in 1668. In 1872 be resigned 
from the Republican County Committee to work for Horace Greely. in 
2873 be ret became connected with labor organizatious, and in 1877 he was 
. peleated for the Legiclatare on the Labor ticket, but was defeated. He 
eas wever bcld auy office save that of School Director. Since 1871 he has 
oem ap wrqualifed Free Trader. Hin admiration for Thomas Jefferson 
‘gpd his ideas of Democracy bave given him the namo of “the Jeffer- 
- geplan Democrat.” 

Im 1679 of 1880 a socialistic friend sent Mr. Enbody from Chicago a paper 
poutaiaing an article by Henry George, and a little later a copy of “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty.” which he read and greatly admired; but he was not 
eure that he accepted the doctrine, bis difficulty being that he thought Mr. 
George not quite radical enough. In 1686 Mr. George lectured in Hazieton, 
' Penn.,.and Mr. Eabody went up with r. party of friends to attend the icc- 
- tare. Being tntrodoced, the two conversed, and ina few moments Mr. 

| Rabeody’s Gifficalty vanished, and be became an out and out single tax man. 
{ea delegate to Democratic county and State conventions Mr. Enbody 
fs han advocated the Australian ballot syetem; and by epeaking aid writing 
as opportenity ofered, be bes worked for the siugle tex. In his own 
Beonlity ho $s recoguized as the “ original single taxer.” Some of his *‘ con- 
- -werte’* are sow among the most active workers in the single tax movement, 
and their names are well known to the readers of Tur Staxparp. 
Ip 1867 Mr. Eabody married Miss Cornelia D. Broadhead, of Mauch 
Chusk, danghter of the late Hon. A. G. Broadhead. Sho fs still living and 
‘they have three sons. 
Eaward Bellamy, of *‘ Looking Backward" fame, has an article in the 
Jave North American on tho “Progress of Nationaliem in the United 
States,”’ tn which he displays his carelessuces as a student of politico- 
economic afiates by stating that Henry George's original proposition was 
‘the pationalizatios of land.”’ 
Rev. Charice E. Garat ts still travelling terough the West. He reports 
the presence of elngic taxera everywhere, and says that he never waits for 
them to mention the subject ret. 
W. A, Harris, ope of the brainiest men of the Peoples’ party in Kansas, 
who, but for the fact that he served tn the Confederate army, would 
‘pow occupy the Seuatorial seat which Mr. Peffer is vainly trying to fill, hes 
‘been nominated for Congzesmman-at-large from Kansas. He was named in 
the Peoples’ party convention by a one-armed Union soldier. 
‘The June number of the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine introduces a 
pow delcadetr of the single tax ia the person of A. J. Gray, who writes a 
strong article. In the same sumber the controversy with George C. Ward 
oontinnes, both Mr. Ward and E. J. Shriver taking a hand in; and Jose 
‘Gros publishes the second installment of his thoughtful and eloquent paper 
“Civilisation with its Problems." 

‘Réward N. Vallandigham, whose name bas occasionally appeared in these 
colasans as tho writer of valuable contributions, conducted the paper 
editorially for the past alx weeks, during the illness of the editor. 

In Captain John Codman’s paper published last week, a typographical 
exvor made him say that we are paying ten hundred million dollars enna- 
ally in freight money to foreigners for doing our carrying trade. The 
figures choald bave been two hundred millions instead of ten. Captain 
Codman’s calculation was made from the Sgures of John Roach, which 
Captain Codman verited. ‘The two agreed up t» that point, but Mr. Roach 
proposed to overcome the difficalty by drawing money from the national 
‘treawury for the benefit of domestic shipbuilder, while Captain Codman 
Dbelioves it can be overcome without any expense to the people. He pro- 











tee fove pimiesion of torelgn balk stlps te Americen registry, thus, 





compelling our shipbuilders to build ships cheaply instead of hiring them 
to build ships expensively. 

Thomas Nast was the originator, sage N. A. Elsberg in the Republican 
Magasine, of the Republican clephant, the Democratic donkey, and the 
Tammany tiger, which have served every political cartoonist since Nast 
first used the symbols in Harper's Weekly, carly in the seventies, uutil the 
present day. 

Mrs. Jeannette Thurber, president of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America, a practically free college of music, located at 126 and 
128-East Seventeenth street, New York, announces the desire of the man- 
agement to gather from all parte of the United States pupils whose after 
labor will advance the cause of music in their native land. The entrance 
exemiuations begin early in September. 

Henry Loomis Nelson, one of the editors of the World and a well known 
member of the Reform Club, will appear in Harper's Magazine for July 
with an article on ‘“‘ The Growth of the Federal Power,” in which he argues 
that the admission of new States {oto the Unton has been a potent central- 
izing factor. 

Ia the installment of ‘A World of Chance,” which appears ia the Jane 
number of Harper's Megazine, William Dean Howells gives to that tnter- 
esting atory of his a touch that is especially attractive to single taxers. 


FREE TRADE AND DIRECT TAXATION. 

Lawrence Irwell, an old Oxonian, who fonght the’battle of advanced | 
liberalism in the Eddiaburg division, Cheshire, England, in 1855, writes to 
the English Canadian, of Toronto, urging free trade as a remedy for Cana- 
da’s troubles. He says, at one point : 

With stealing redaced to a minimum, and a reduction in custom housea 
aud officials, this country could pe governed for $25,000,000 a year, inatead 
of £36,000 000, as at present. Subsidies to ratlways which are not required, 
the building ‘of lizgbthonses where no danger exists, and various other 
forms of ‘udirect bribery, would all disappear under @ system of free trade 
and direct taxation. Bi 6 

EFFECT OF RADICAL WORK. 

Though the Republicans carried Oregon at the late election, Benton 
county, which was hotly contested, made large Democratic gains and the 
entire Democratic county ticket was elected. Thia result is credited to the 
active work and radicalism of the Cleveland Democratic Club, of which 
William E. Norton, of Monroe, has frequently written to Tar Sranparp. 


CARRY IT TO HARRISON. 
When the nows of Harrison’s nomination reached the City of Mexico, 
the crowd at the Iturbide Hote) quickly contributed enough to send this 
measege to Minnespolis : 


Chairman Rep. Nat. Convention: Americans in Mexico disguated: with . 
Harrison’s nominat.on.—Firry Loyal AMEBKICANS, . 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Tus Stanpaxv is a weekly paper of sixtcen pages, and is the leading 
alugle tax sud free trade periodical of the world. Its sabacription prion | is 
$3.00 a year, payable in advance. 

Standard Kxtension List for 1892.—To introduce Taz 8tanpDaRD to new 
readers, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers’ 
subscriptions for 1892 at $1.00. This offer is 10f for one year, but for the 
period from date of receipt of subscription to the last issue of 1992. 

Fayment for The Standard,—Ali checks and post office orders should be 
drawn simply to the order of THe Stanparp. In remitting in postage 
stampe, ones and twos ere preferred to those of larger denomination. 
By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub- 
iisher much trouble. 

Expiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper showa 
the issue to which your subscription is paid. A change in date ts an tndl- 
cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by & new subscriber of his paper {a an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. 

Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is sent. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless this is-done. 

Communications,—All communications for publication should be addressed 
to Editor of Tax StanpDagb. Business letters should bo invariably addressed 
to Tas Stanpaxp, 42 University Place, New York, N. V. 


CIRCOLATION OF ‘THE STANDARD." 
Regular subscriptions received thie week, ......-++1ss0sissiseseises 19 








Estencion — ⸗e 20 
Trial as ‘6 ss ⸗üô 6—- ———— esos 112 
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Unexpired subscriptions. is 6,032 
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On hand for future sales..........--.. 150 
Total circulation, tasue Of June 2...........ceceecesccees cone 6,888 

Less exchange aaltee iets — B17 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION .......0....0cssceceescceseseececescess 6,516 


Persons, not now subscribers, who receive this issne of Taz STaNDAkD 
and wish to subscribe for the year 1892, for one dollar, may do 5» by for- 
warding the money to Tus Stanpann, 42 University place, New Yor: City. 

All such subscribers will receive in addition to the paper, his choice from 
all of Heury George’s works in the best paper bound edition. 

The paper will be sent for four weeke on trial to any address for ten 
cents. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
SHALL SEWING BE DONE AT HOME? 











ALICE CHITTENDEN, 





os A question came up the other day that proved 
_ too knotty for settlement by the parties who had 


it under discussion, and it was unanimonsly re- 
eolved that one of the number should present it to 
the readersof Tux BTAMDAnD. 

Two or three ladies making a morning call on 
a friend found her in her sewing room before s 
table piled high with muslins, nainsooks, 
embroideries and laces, while she herself was 
rapidly cutting out garment after garment of 


‘-Jadies’ aud children’s underwear. 


‘‘ What new crochet have you got into your 
pretty little head now, Mary,” asked one, “are 
you working for a children’s hospital or an old 
Jadies’ home, or both 9”? 

“Neither,” replie@ her friend. “I am simply 
cuttlog out a year's supply of undergarments for 
the family, which my seamstress is going to make 
up.’? 

** You are not doing this from motives of econ- 
omy, 1 ehonld judge,’ said another. ‘You can 
moet certainly buy these things roady-made at 
the spring eales cheaper than you make them, or 
at least than you can buy the material and pay 
for having them made." ; 

“Why,’’ said a third, ‘yesterday I bought 
really nice corset covers for 25 vents spiece ; 
night-gowns for 99 cents; children’s canton flan- 
nel night drawers for §4 cents, and pretty morn- 
isg gowns for my nurse for 97 cents. All were 
neatly finished; the cotton garments were trimmed 
with Hamburg edging or lace, and the dresses 


‘ were datutily made and were a good fit.” 


Then followed further evidences of Mary’s 
want of thrift, ducing all of which the hostess 
was quietly going on with her work. When they 
had ceased she said: 

‘And who makes these garments, do you 
think 7° 

“ Why, sewing women, I suppose,”' sald one. 

“* What do you suppose they get for the mak- 
ing? The materials for the articles you have 
mentioned cost me almost as much as you paid 
for them ready-made, aud I have even less trim- 


‘ming cn them than some of you have described. 


How much, think you, does a woman get for mak- 
iog a dozen wrappers which are sold at 97 
conta each, and of which the eight yards of 
material cost 80 conts, to say nothing of lin- 
ing for the waist and thread and buttons ?”’ 

The ladies looked. at each other. ‘We never 
thought of that,” said they. ‘‘ A dozen wrappers, 
did you say? Think of making a wholo dozen. 
I should think it would be a week's work at 
least.” 


“ Mrs. Martin,” paid the lady, addressing the | 


seamstress, ‘‘come here and tell these ladies 
some of your experienco,”’ 

A neat, pale little woman in rusty black came 
forward. 

‘I have tried almost every honest way of making 
a living since my busband’s death, and for a ycar 
previous to that, while he lay {lt. I made corset 
covers at 35cents a dozen. There were sixty 
button holes to make, and sixty buttons to sew on, 
aud I could only make a dozen in a day by sew- 
ing until twelve o’clock at night.’’ 

** 1 had not been need to hard work or to run- 
ning a machine, and 1 suppose I was slow, for 
when I took the first lot home the manufacturer 
sald they did not care to let me have any more, I 
was too long in making them." 

Quick looks of sympathy and cries of Oh! and 
Ab ! from the listeners. 

** Then I tried jadies’ wrappers at 75 cents a 
dozen from another place, but I was too slow,’’ 
with a sigh. 

**Dreadfal! Dreadful!” said the callers. 

_ “ Please go on, Mrs. Martin.” 

‘*T mado children’s drawers at 25 cents a dozen, 

and children’s canton flannel night drawers at 


35 cents a dozen, bat 1 could not earn enough to 


buy bread, much less pay rent. A woman who 
lived in the same apartment house used to make 
‘hickory jumpers’ for 35 cents a dozen. There 
is almost as mach sewing on one of these aS on a 
white shirt,but she made a dozen ina day. She 
used to run her machine until one and two in the 


_ morning. I have seen ber get up from tt and say 
_ Peden ihr eke : fhe bet pee 








THE STANDaALD., 
haps, been running it with scarcely a pause fo 
hours, She was only 23 years old, and had mar 






| ried a widower of more than twice her age with 


five children. He was out of work and t hey all 
depended on her for support. Her baby was 
born dead. The doctor said she had sewed too 
eteadily.”’ 

There was a moment of horrified silence and 
then one and all declared that never again wou)d 
they buy “ bargains’ in ready-made clothing. 

‘6 I thiuk {t will be worse for the poor women if 
you don’t,” sald Mrs. Martin. “ They are glad to 
get work oven at those prices. It 1s often all that 
stands between them and starvation. Sometimes 
tere fs an old mother or an aunt or sister who is 


something of an invalid, but who can just man.. 


age to look after children and do the huusework— 
there isn’t much to do when one gets so far down, 
and then the wife can give her whole time to the 
work, Most of them work faster than I do.” 

I can’t reason Mrs. Martin out of her belief 
that we will only make matters worse by not 
buying this poorly paid work,’’ said the hoatess. 

“« But surely,” said one of the callers, “if we 
each find some needy seamstress and hire the 
things made, that will be better.”’ 

‘But that will only be four,” sald Mrs. Martin, 
who seomed totally destitute of the first principles 
of political economy, “and there are 90 many.” 
_ “itis better to really help four than to keep 
eight on the verge of starvation,” said one iady. 

And s0 the matter euded. Have the readers of 
THe STANDARD acything to say on the srbject ? 








UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


- 





PURPOBE. 
Ella Wheeler \ ficosz, in Harper's Weekly. 
The uses of sorrow, 1 comprehend 
Better and better at each year’s end. 


Deeper and deeper I seem to see 
Why and wherefore it bas to be. 


Only after the dark wet days — oS 
Do we fully rejoice in the sun’s bright rays. 


Sweeter the crust tastes after the fast 
Than the sated gourmand’s finest repast. 


The faintest cheer sounds never amiss 
To the actor who once has heard a hiss. 


And one who has dwelt with bis grief alone 
Hears all tho music in friendship’s tone. 


So better and better do I comprekend 

How sorrow ever would be our friend. 

—r — — 
PARAGRAPHS. 

Kaiser Willjam: “There is but one man win 
can ran this empire properly.” Caprivi: ‘Sirs, 
you flatter mo.“ K. W.: “Ob, I don’t mean you. 
I mean the average American Editor.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

She: “If you shonid propose to a: wealthy gil 
and should be rejected, what would you do #’ 
He: ‘* Well, I suppose I should have to carn 
own living.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

*¢ You like the old songs, don’t you?’ he sa 
‘“Yeo,’? he anewered, ‘I believe I do.” 
wonder what {t is that gives them their charm 
“I guess it’s the fact that they are not likely 
be sung.” —Washington Star. 

We have noticed that no matter where a ma 
base a pain he is always satisfied that he would be 
very brave and patient if {t was only somewhere 
else.—Rochester Post. 

It behooves those who would conscientiously 
use their votes to come to intelligent conclusions 
upon the tariff question, especially those whose 
aim is the emancipation of labor.—Henry George. 

Do you kaow what Bismarck's scheme of the 
progress of creation ts?” asked the major. ‘‘ No. 
What is it?’ asked the judge. ‘First there was 
the Creator, then germs, next Germans.’’— Pitta- 
burg Chronicle, 

A man had consulted his fortune teller as to 
his fatare ‘You will suffer from poverty, kind 
sir, unti] you’re 30,” was tho ready reply of the 
Pythoness. ‘And then?” “Oh after that 
you'll get used to it.”’—-Exchange. 

“Mamma,” said little Ethel, who has been 
vainly trying to make the preliminary prepara- 
tion with a needle and thread. ‘I do believe this 
nesdie is cross-eyed.””—Good Housekeeping. 


“ Jt’ most deckjediy queer to me,” remarked 
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Chollie’s father to that young man, ‘‘that in a 
conntry where thought js free you seem to be 
utterly unable to get any.’ — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


** J own 1,000 acree of land,’’ said the betrese. 
**How deligbtful!’’ ‘And there are twenty | 
young men after me."’ “For the land’s sake!”? 
“* Yes.””-— New York Press. 


I’m in love with a married woman, 
And she called me dearer than life; 
You think thia is wrong aud inhuman ? 
Oh, go to the deuce! she’s my wifei 
—A Walf. 
_ Wecan never be sure that the opinion weare — 
endeavoring to stifle is a false opinion; and if we 
Were sure, stifling it would be an evil etill.—Jobs 
Stuart Mill. 


Jack: “I’m in an awful dilemma.” Dick — 
** Engaged to two giris, | suppose.’” “No; to | 
one.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Teacher : ‘* Now, Tommy, tell me who first dis- 
covered whalebone.”” Tommy: “ Jouah.’’—Har- 
per’s Young People. 

And yet what would become of a country gov- 
erned despotically, if a lawless tyrant had not 
to dread the edgo of a poinard? Horrible alter- 
native, and which is sufficient to show the nature 
of the institutions where crime must be reckoned 
as the balauce of power.—Mime. de &tael. 


coat @ Spee 
ORIGIN OF "YANKEE DOODLE.” 
Harper's Young Peopie. - 
It {a ever so mach older than the Declaration of | 
Independencs, and fs said to have been origi- 
pally written in Greek—‘ Iankhe Doule,” mean- 
ing “Rejoice, O Slave {’’ or Lot the Slave Re- 
joice.” The Greek words certaluly sound, pro- 
nounced English fashion, enough like ** Yankee 
Doodle *’ to make this belief a reasonable one. 
All sorts of queer verses have been sung to the 
jumping, frolicsome tune, and in the time of 
King Charles I. a number of doggerel verses 
which ridtculed Cromwell were sung to it. The 
opening verse, 
‘* Nankeo Doole came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony ; 
He stack a feather in his hat, 
And called him macaroni,” 


is almost the same as one of those still sung to the 
national air. 

Besides this an old English nursery rhyme aleo 
claims the tune, and this was a great favorite 
with the little ones. There was something alto- 
gether delightful in the rapid jingle: 


** Lucy Lockett lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 

Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it.” — 

Pockets in those days were bags put on out- 
side of the dress, or this accident could not have 
happened. Let us hope that Wiss Lockett was 
more careful after this experience, and that she | 
finally bad ‘‘a bit of money in it” too. The tune 
used to be called “ Kitty Fisher's Jig,” and this 
Kitty was a real person and a famous beauty in. 
the reign of Charles II. 

It is a much-disputed tane, and has been 
claimed for France and Spatia, while in Holland 
it is said that when the laborers were paid for 
their work ‘‘as much buttermilk as they could 
drink and a tenth of the grain,” they sang, to the 
alr of ‘* Yankee Doodle,”’ 


** Yankee dudel, doodle down, 
Diddle, dudel, lanther, 
Yanke biver, boover, bown, 
Botermilk und tanther.’’ 


It came to America through England, and was 
given as a national air by a British surgeon in the 
French and Indian war. This was more than 
twenty years before the Revolution, and com- 
pared with the uniformed and well-drilled regular 
troops, the colontal regiments presented soridicu-. 
lous an appearance that “Yankee Doodle” 
seemed just the thing for them. They did not 
mind the ridicule, and laughed at the tune them- 
selves; but they liked {t from the first, and when 
it became twisted up with the Stara and Stripes 
nothing could have induced them to part with it. 
‘It ia the blood of their political life, and you 
might as weil attempt to rob them of Bunker 
Hill, or of the memory of Washington, or of the 
Stars and Stripes themeelves, as of this dear old 


clinking, slattering, right-abogt-tace, degent bet. 





tHe march,”” 
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clambered from the pit with the bitterest disap- 





a for to pat de bag fre de hole—look ont for him ee 
~ | dare below {"" pointment imprinted upon every feature, and 
i ee team “During this colloquy mo portion of Jupiter's proveeded, slowly and reluctantly, to put on his 
— be’ this une _—s«|, poraom could be seen ; but the beetle, which he | coat, which be had thrown off at the beginning of = _ 
o heh Seem bitten by ee: Nbad suffered to descend, was now visible at the | his labor. Inthe mean time I made no remark. 

a fend of the otring, and giletened like a globe of | Jupiter, at a signal from his master, began to | 
buraisbed gold in the last rays of the setting sun, | gather up his tools. This done, and thedoghav- · 
some of which still faintly illumined the eminence | ing been unmuzzled, we turned in profound =. 
wpoa which we stood. The ecarabeeus hung | silence toward home. ose 
quiteclear of any branches, and, if allowed to} We bad taken perhaps, a dozen steps in this 
fall, would have fallen at our feet. Legrand | direction, when, with a loud oath, Legzand strode 
imme diately took the scythe and cleared with it a | up to Jupiter and seized him by the collar. The — 
circular space, three or four yards in diameter, | astonished negro opened his eyes and mouth to 
jast bencath the insect, and, having accomplished | the fullest extent, let fall the spades, and ten 
this, ordered Jupiter to let go the string and | upon his knees. Ce 
come down from the tree. “Yon scoundrel,’ said Legrand, hissing out: 

Driving a peg, with great nicety, into the | the syllables from between his clinched teeth— 
ground, at the precise spot where the beetle fell, | ‘you infernal black villain !—speak, I tell you !— 
my friend now produced from his pocket a tape- | answer ne this instant, without prevarication i= 
measure. Fastening one end of this at that point | which—which is your left eye ?” 
of the trunk of the tree which was nearest the| ‘‘Oh, my golly, Massa Will! aint dis here my 
peg, be unrolled it till it reached the peg, and | lef eye for sartin?’’ roared the terrified Jupiter 
thence farther unrolled it in the direction already | placing his baud upon his right orga. of vision, 
established by the two points of the tree and the | and holding it there with a desperate pertinacity 
pes, for ths distance of fifty fect—Jupiter clear- | as if in immediate dread of his master's attempt 
ing away the brambles with the scythe. At the | at a gouge. 
epot thus attained a second peg was driven,and| ‘‘I thought so!—I knew it! hurrah!” voc!- 
about this, as a contre, a rude circle, about four | ferated Legrand, letting the negro go, and exe- 
feet in diameter, described. Taking now a spade 
himesif, and giving one to Jupiter and one to me, 
Legrand begged us to set about digging as quickly 
ae possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for 
euch amusement at any time, and, at that par- 
Geular moment, would most willingly have 
declined it; for the night was coming on and I 
fet much fatigued with the exercise already 
taken ; but I saw no mode of escape, and was 
fearfal of disturbing my poor friend’s equanimity 
by a refusal. Could I have depended, indeed, 
qui much relieved, “‘what do you mean | apon Jupiter's ald, I would have had no hesita- 
) Gelling me such monsene: as that? As sure as | tion in attempting to get the lunatic home by 

Groep that bectic I'll break your neck. Look | force; but I was too well assured of the old negro’s 
a disposition to hope that he wonld assist me, under 
‘Yeu, manea, neoda’t hollo at poor Bigger dat | any circumstances, in a personal contest with 
his master. I bad no doubt that the latter had | tell me,’’ avd here it wus his right eye that t the i 
Wel: now Meten !—if you will veatare outon | been infected with some of the innumerable | negro indicated. 
| Southern superstitions about money buried, and {= “That will do—we must try it again.” 
that his phantasy had received confirmation by| Here my friend, about whose madness! now saw. 
the Anding of the scarabweus, or, perhaps, by | or fancied that I saw, certain indications of 
Jupiter's obstinacy in maintaining it to be “a | method, removed the peg which marked the spot © 
bug of real gold.” A mind disposed to lunacy | where the beetle fell, toa spot about three inches - 
would readily be led away by cuch suggestions— | westward of its former position. Taking now 
especially if chiming in with favorite precon- | the tape-measure from the nearest potut of the _ 
ceived ideas—and then I called to mind the poor | trunk to the peg, as before, aud continuing the 
fellow's speech about the deetle’s being “the in- | extension in a siraight line to the distance of _ 
dex of his fortune.” Upon the whole, I was| fifty feet, a spot was indicated, removed, by 
sadly vexed avd puzzied, but at length I con- | several yards, from the point at which we bad - 
cluded to make a virtue of necessity—to dig with | been digging. nae 
a good will, and thus the sooner to convince the} Around the new position a circle somewhat pen 
visionary, by occular demonstration, of the fal-| larger than in the former fastance, was now 
lacy of the opinions he entertained. described, and we again set to work with the 

The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to work spade. I was dreadfully weary, but, ecarcely 
with a seal worthy a more rational cause; and, | understanding what bad occasioned the change 
as the glare fell upon our persons and imple- | in my thoughts, I felt no longer any great aver. 
ments, I could not belp thinking how picturesque | sion. from the labor imposed. 1 had become 
@ group we composed, and how strange and sus- | most unaccountably interested—nay, even excited, 
picious our labors must have appeared to apy in- | Perhaps there was something, amid all the extrav- 
terloper who, by chance, might have stumbled | agant demeanor of Legrand—some sir of fore- 
pon oar whereabouts. thought, or of deliberation, which impressed me. 










































Des 2 from last iesne.]—By this time what 
—2 doubt I might have cotertalned of my 































Dot” aeld I, giad of an opportunity to inter- 
pa word, “why, come home and go to bed. 










the astonishment of his valet who, arising from 
his knees, looked mutely from his master to my 
self, and then from myself to his master. we 
“Come, we must go back,” said the latter 
“the game ’s not up yet;” and he again led ‘the : 
way to the tulip tree. 
ss Jupiter,” said he, when we reached its foot, ‘ 
“‘come here! was the ekull nailed to the limb 
with the face outwards or with the face tothe 
limb?" — 
“De face was out, massa, so dat de crows | 
could get at de eyes good, widout any trouble.” 
‘Well, then, was it this eye or that through 
which you dropped the beetle *’’—here Legrand 
touched each of Jupiter’s eyes. x 
‘‘ Twas dis eye, massa—de lef eye—jis as you — 














































gcl-e-marcy 5 what isdis here poa de tree?” 
“Well!” cried Legrand, highly dolighted, 

what isit 2” 

‘Why taint suffic bat a ekull—somebody ben 

Sof «im bead up do tree, and de crows done 

gpubble ebery bit ob de meat off.” 

“2 akull, you say !—very welll—how is it 

Sastened to the limb t—what holds it on?’ 

“Seropal, mas; mus ook. Why dis berry 

gureus earonmetence, pos my word—dare’s a 

grout big mall in de akell, what fastens ob it ca 

asec” 

Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you— 


















































We dag very steadily for two hours. Little I dug eagerly, ani now and then caught myself 
was said; and our chief embarrassment lay in | actually looking, with something that very muc) 
the yelping of the dog, who took exceeding tnter- | resembled expectation, for the fancied ‘treasure, 
est in our proceedings. He at length became so | the vision of which had demented my unfortunate © 
obstreperons that we grew fearfu) of bis giving companion. Ata period when auch vagaries of 
the alarm to some stragglers in the vicinity—or, thought most fully possessed me, and when we 
rather, this was the apprehension of Legrand— | bad been at work perhaps an hour and a half, we 
for myself I should have rejoiced at any inter- | were again interrupted by the violent howling of 
ruptlon which might have enabled me to | the dog. His uneasiness,in the first instance, 
get the wanderer home. The noise war, at|had been, evidently, but the result of play- 
length, very effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, | fulness or caprice, but he now assumed a 
‘getting out of the hole with a dogged air of delib | bitter and serious tone. Upon ‘Jupiter's again 
eration, tied the brate’s month up with one of his attempting to muzzle him he made furious 
resistance, and, leaping into the hole, tore up the 
mold frantically with bis claws. In a few seconds 
he had uncovered a mass of human bones, form- 
ing two complete skeletons, intermingled with 
several buttons of metal, .and what sppeared to 
be the dust of decayed woollen. One or two 
strokes of a spade upturned the blade of a large 
Spanish koife, and, as we dug further, three or 
four loose pieces of gold and silver coin came to 


light. 


















































When the time mentioned had expired, we had 
reached a depth of five fest and yet no signs of 
any treasure became mavifest. A general pause 
ensued, and I began to hope that the farce was at 
ea end. Legrand, however, although evidently 
much disconcerted, wiped his brow thoughtfully 
and recommenced. We had excavated the entire 
Se ee and now we slightly 
| enlarged and went to the farther! at eight of these the joy of ‘Jupiter coald 
depth of two feet. —— The merely bees ee eee 
master wore an alr of extreme disappointment. 










tate Om ova hand at all—nebber mind! I 
gut de lef eye s0w—bhere de lef eyo! what mus do 
ue” 








“AVERAGE” PEOPLE. 
Mary Riley Smith, in Harper's Basser. 

The genius soars far to the fountain 
That feeds the anow-cap in the esky ; 
But though our wings break in the flying. 
And though our souls faint in the trying, 
Our fight cannot follow so high ; 
And the eagle swoops not from the mountain 
To answer the ground-bird's low cry. 


The world has a gay guerdon ready 
To ball the fleet foot in the race; 
But on the dall highway of duty, 
Aloof from the pomp and the beauty, 
The stir and the chances of the chase, _—- 
Are tollers, with step true and steady, 
Parsuing their wearisome pace. 
False prowess and noisy insistence 
May capture the garrulous throng, 
But the “average "’ father aud brother, 
The bome-keoping sister and mother, 
Grown gentile and patient and strong, 
Shall learn in the fast-nearing distance — 
Wherein life's awards have been wrong. 


Then here's to the “average people ;"’ 
The makers of homo and ite reat ; 
To them the world turns for a blessing 
When life its hard burdens is pressing, 
For stay-at-home hearts are the best. 
Birds balld if they will in the steople, 
But safer the caves for a nest. 
eee — — — 
TOLSTOL AT HOME. 
James Creelman in Harper’s Weekly. 

The visitor, on enturing the house, finds himself 
{a a rude, bare, uncarpeted apartment, on whose 
walls bang a few trophies of the chase, indicating 
the count’s skill asa hunter. These are skins of 
various aulmals, aud beside them is Tolstoi’s 
ride. The walis are stained by time and usage, 
and from pegs ate suspended some half dozen 
overcoats and caps, beneath which ie a row of 
great boots of felt and leather. The visitor is 
welcome to the temporary use of any of these 
articles. From bere a smell door leads into an 
uncarpeted chamber, where the walls are lined 
with bookladen shelves, whose tonants are brown 
dusty volumes, showing signs of frequent use. 
Thie library is selected with a catholic taste, and 
contains the works of every philosopher from 
Plato to Henry George. At one end of the room 
is a little iron bed and washstand, and it was 
bere that [ slept during my visit. By the window 
is atable, on which is always set a bottle of ink 
andapen. None other than an intense literary 
worker could live insuch a place. Beyond this 
bedchamber is the count’s workroom, and here a 
collection of shoes, in all stages of making and 
aumaking, accompanted by ecraps of paper scrib- 
b’ed with notes, litter the floor. This is the place 
wera be works and talks for hours, and almost 
every objoct in sight is some {mpiement of honest, 

stardy toll. The count seldom spendslees than 
four hours a day in this room, invariably sitting 
with one leg drawn underhim, Upon rising in the 
mourning he goes out for a long walk, having frst 
taken a drink of tea from the samovar up-stairs, 
which is always filled with the fragrant liquid. 
When Tolstol walks he does so with a stride 
which, for its length and rapidity, is something 
wonderfal, and this fact was forcibly impressed 
upon mo during a tramp I had witb him across 
the fields. He usually walks a distance of three 
or four miles. On bis retura he has breakfast, 
always conGning himself toa vegetable dict, for 
he regards the slaughter of dumb creatures as a 
useless and cruel thing. I asked him once if he 
did not con-ider the practice of felling trees, in 
which he himself occasionally indulges, as a de- 
struction of life, bat he replied that plants repre- 
sented the least sensitive form of animation, 
and, further, that there was some use in felling 
trees, but none fn killing animals. Tolstoi neither 
drinks spirits nor uses tobacco, but for his guests 
be always provides both meat and wine. 





of tho ferest was as balm to his weary soul, the 
spell of mother carth was as perfume to his nos- 





















AT CHURCH IN HUNGARY. 
D. Mlict in Marper's Magazine. 
‘Ween thore marvelling at the strange Cresses, 
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Passing upetairs from the outer room already | gives. place to au insatiable hanger for opium. 
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deactibed, the visitor finds himself in a dining | 
room or generaf hall. There isabsolutely no farni-. | 
ture in this chamber excepting a long trestied . 
table, which is always spread, a few chairs, & 
plano, and a writing table. Some portraits of the 
illustrious ancestors of the Tolstoi family are on 
the walls. The floors are uncarpeted, and there 
is nothing to soften or relieve the savage acantt- 
ness of the surroundings. In this apartment the 
count receives, upon an equal footing, prince and 
pauper, politician, poet, painter, and exile. No 
distinctions of any kind are made, and the greatest 
noble in Russia will here find himsel® sitting at 
the same board with one of thecount’s farm labor- 
ers. Countess Tolstoi does all her knitting here— 
& pursuit which occupies much of her (ime, in 
conjunction with the preparation of clothiag for 
the poor, in which charitable task she ts asalsted 
by her daughter. The little boys of the family 
make their play-ground in this room, which {s also 
the antechamber to the sleeping apartments of . 
the countess and other members of the 
household. Everything about the establish- 
ment is simple and plain to the last 
degree, and the lives of Its tumates are in accord- 
ance. Life is traly real and earnest here, and 
when I asked the count if he thought it well for 
his family to live so completely apart from inter- 
course with the centres of cultivation, he replied : 
** 1] don’t believe in moving about. Bettertostay 
in one spot, for roving isa mistake, A man may | 
study and learn from his fellow-man and live & 
life of truth and love anywhere ; the humbler bis 
surroundings the better.”’ 

Count Tolsto{ is a firm believer in the maxim 
that work isa sacred duty. He always devotes 
four hours of every day to msnual labor of some. 
kind, either p'ougbing in the fields or making 
shoes, and he laughs at the ideas of those who 
despise toiling with theirhands. The village shoe. 
maker is a chosen chum of his, and they are ac- 
customed to work together In the count’s house. 
On his literary labors Tolstoi expends great pains, 
both from an intellectualand a mechanical stand- 
peiut. His manuscript is full of interlineations 
and erasures, and the bandwriting is sma)l, fine, 
andbard to read. The countess transcribes it for 
the printer, and I know of one Instance where 
she made fifteen copies within a year of one of ber 
hushand’s books. 

— —— — — Aig 
“GOD BLESS YOU.” 
Harpers’ Young People. 3 

The fashion of saying ‘God bless you. a after: 
sneczirg originated with the aucients. These 
people believed that some danger attended snees-— 
ing, so they generally made a short prayer, such 
as *‘ Jupiter, help me !"’ It has teen found to be 
the custom among savages todo the same, and 
Jewish rabbis aleéo make mention of the fact. 
An old Roman writer says that the custom origin- 
ated during a plague, when people who were | 
seemingly in good health sneezed and fell down 
dead. 


Se — —,e — 


PAINFUL SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 
London Standard. 


Sheridan, when dying, on being requested to | 


undergo an operation, humorously replied that he 
had already submitted to two, which were enough 
for one man’s lifetime. Being asked what they 
were, he answered: “‘ Having my. hair cut, and 
sitting for my picture.” 
OPIUM SMOKING. 


California Magazine. 
It is a dificult question to determine ‘how ft 










thralled. The Chinese say that a man can break. 
off the habit if he has not smoked long enough to 
get the yin or craving. When a man gets to that 
stage he is supposed to be past hope. Home is 
deserted, business neglected, he spends his days 
and nights on the opium couch. 
month he sinks deeper. Appetite for food gives 


the Nectrila, = 
BLY —* 


smoker can go before he becomes hopelessly on 


Month after I 









The body becomes attenuated, the face dark, the 
- whites of the eyes turn a sivkly yejlow, the man 
1s @ moral and physical wreck. The shackles 
bind tighter, the craving increases, vitality dimin- 
{shes. More opium, yet a 1 ttle more, and then 

comes the long last sleep from which no awaken- 
fog ever comes. Like a lamp, the ofl of whivh 
has ran low, the wick is repeatedly turned up 
temporarily quickening the fiame but only hasten- 
ing the final exhaustion of the ofl and with it the 

extinction of the light. — 

— — — 

TELEPATHY. 

‘Owen Meredith in Boston Transcript. ——— 
Last night we met, where others meet, S 

To part as others part, — 

Anid greeted but as others greet, . 
Who greet not heart to heart. 


We talked of other things, and then : 
To other folk passed by; 

- You turned and sat with other. men 
‘With other women I. 


ie And yet a world of things —— 
Meanwhile between us passed; 
Your cheek my phantom kiss flashed wed; a 
Aud you looked up at last ; 


And then your glance met mine midway 

Across the chattering crowd ; 

Aud all that heart to heart can say 

.- Was in that glance avowed. 

: FUNEREAL ENJOYMENT. 

London Standard. 

Among the pecullarities of Selwyn, which at- 
tracted attention, were his love of children and 
hia morbid taste to see death or the dead. Not an 
execution escaped him, and he is said to have 

~ made‘a journey to Paris to eee Damiens broken 
on the wheel. Tats last propensity was the eub- 
* ject of many a joke among his intimates, of 
“> which the first Lord Holland's was the beet. 

When on his deathbed he was told that Selwyn 

had called to inquire after him. ‘The next time 

Pes Mr. Selwyn calis,”’ said he, “show bim up; for 

= if Iam alive I shall be delighted to see him, and 
ig if I am dead he will be glad to see me.”’ 

—_—_—__®- 

_A precocious Boston young lady, whose 

patents are strict Episcopalians, had three little 

- Mittens given to her. After she had them fora 

few days, her mother asked her what she was 

going to name her. ‘Iam going to call them 

Battle, Murder, and Sudden Death,” she replied. 

—Harper’s Bazaar. 


——— 






































SUNSET CLUB 
is the name of a new cigar. It is made of long pieces 
Of the must delicious Havana tobaccos. Send $2.00 
to Buck & Rayner, State and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, for a trial box of twenty-five, free by mail. 
_ After that a few whiffs will do the rest, 
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|THE STANDARD will supply any reg- 
~~ ulae publications, whether period- 
icals or books, at publishers’ prices. 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 
_ UNITED STATES. 
PLATFORM 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THB 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUES OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, GEPT. 3, 1890. 

We ansert as our fundamental principle the self-evi- 
Gent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 
independence, that all men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
aud eajoyment of what God has created and of what 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are'a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted co hold natural opportunities with- 

_ Out a fair return to all for any special privilege thus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 
We hold that cach wan is entitied to all that his labor 
produces, . Therefore no tax should be hevied om the yee 
— labor. 


























‘spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 


and state governments; or, a direct assessment being 












THE STANDARD, 


nicipal purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre- 





319 Lincoln av; see., F. W. Irwin, 917 La Salle st., room. 
SouTH Caicago.—Single tax club of Gouth Chicage and. 
Chelteuham. Pree., Jobs Black; sec., Robt. aitchisos 
box K. K., South Chicago. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Baocutos.—Mingle tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres... Wm 4 
McKindrick; sec., A. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmont st. 













forms of direct and iudirect taxation. 

Since in all our states we now levy some tax on the 
value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and casy way of abolishiag, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
ing the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
ome source for all expenses of goverament, the reve- 
aue being divided between local governments, state guv- 
ermments and the general government, as the revenue 
from direct taxes is now divided between the loca 






















Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. 3. Mar: 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 2003 Lyn- 


dale uv., N. 
MISSOURI. 
SraTe.—Rissouri single tax committees. Henry H, Holt 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State sin- 
gle tax petition. Blankssent on application. It fe also. 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax. 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, — — 
Elm at., 8t. Louis. 
St, Lovis.—Single tax league.—Meeta every Friday. 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Block, n. e. cor. Nth and 
Locust sts. Pres. J.W. Steele Sec’y, L. F. Custer, 4883: 


Connecticut st. 
NEW YORA. 





made by the general government upon the states an | 
paid by them from revenues collected in this manner. 

The cingle tax we propose is mot atax on land, and 
therefore would not fall om the use of land oat be- 
come a tax om labor. 

TE ls Ga: mst om lnma bud ou tis Vales ot lana: Thus 
{t would not fail on all land, but only on valuable land, 
aad on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 
im proportion to its value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money of rent, for permission to use valuable land. It 





















































otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user 
Iss agsesements under the single tax al) values 










the Value attaching to the bare land by reason of | 
borhood, ete., to be determined by impartial 
assessments. Thus the farmer would have ho. 
taxes to pay than the speculator who held a s/ 
plece of land idle, and the man who on a city lot 
a valuable building would be taxed no more 
man who heid a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would cali upon men 
tribute to the public revenues, not in pro 
what they produce or accumulate, but in pro 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 
-@wonld compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as for petting it to its fullest use. 

The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul. 
tural districts where land has little or no value irre- 
spective of improvements, and put it on towns and 
cities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 
dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and 
greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption and gros 
inequality inseparable from our present methods o 
taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
avind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 
and its vaive can be ascertained with greater case 
and certainty than any other. 

4, Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
trade as now exists between the states of our Union, 
thus enabling our people to share, through free ex. 
changes, in all the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the pecuilar skill 
of other peoples has enabled them to attain. It}would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies and corruptions, which 
ere the outgrowths of the tariff. It would dg away 
with the fines. and penalities now levied on @pyoue 
who improves a farm, erecta a house, ds a 
machine, or in any way adde to the genera, stuck 
of wealth. It would leave everyone free to; apply 
labor or expend capital in production or ex¢hange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave t cack 
the full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for ;public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unprofitavie to the mere 
owner, and profitable only to the user. it ‘would 
thus make it impossible for speculators and }mono- 
polista to bold natural opportunities unused 9¢r only 
balf used, and would threw open to labor thé illim- 
itable field of employment which the carth offers to 
man. it would thus solve the labor probiéin, do 
away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in ali 
occupations to the full earnings of labor, over. 
————— impossible until all human sre 

reader labor-eaving inventions biesein: 

er all. and cause ennb em epormoanes venduction an: 

such an equitable distribution of wealth ag would 

xive to all’ comfort, lelsure and participation in the 
advantages of an advancing civilisation. 

With respect to monopolies other than the 

of land, we hold that where free competition 





Third street, Brooklyn. Pres., Joseph McGuinness, 1388. 
Sth st., Brooklyn, EB. D.; sec., Emily A. Deverall. —— 

Brooklyn VWoman's Single Tax Club meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month at 3 Pp. u., at 194 Livingston street 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec., Ven! 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 


Oonio. — 
Darrou.-—Free land club. Prea,J. @. Galloway; sec., 
W. W. Kile, 106 Kast 5th at. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


GuRuaNTOwN.—Single taxciub. Cor. Sec., BE. D. Bur-: 
leigh, 13 Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesdays 
each month at 46653 Wain st., at 8 P.M. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax society. Meets every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad at. Cor. sec., 4. BH. . 
Stephenson, 240 Cheatnut st. ce 

Portstown.—Single tax club, Meetings frst and third 
Friday evenings each month in Weitsenkorn’s hall. | 
Pres,, D. L. Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 

Reapine.Reading single tax society. Mondayever | 
ings, 8 © corner 6th and Franklin ats, Pres, Wm. 8. ~ 
McKinney; see., C. B. Priser. 1011 Penn st. 


TEXAS. : 

Hovsrow.—Houston single tax cliv c- tingnevery * 
Tuesday evening, 7,30, Franklin «. Ja: Chariton, Pres, : 
B. W. Hrown. sac. and trea: 


The Badge of the Single Tax Propa- 
ganda Association, = 


One-third smaler than the cut, is of solid silver... Hang 
ing toa watch chain or bangle, or pinned agatnst’a cosa 
or dress, the bright star attracts attention by its, od 
position, aud the arrangement of the lettering fixes It. 
An inquiry follows, and the 
subject of the aingle tax is m· 
troduced without trouble to 
the wearer of the badge. No 
time is wasted in trying to 
lead up to it. The badge is a 
time and labor-saving device, 
useful to ali single tasers, but 
invaluable to busy men and 
women, especially those who 
frequent public places or are 
In the babit of attending 
meetings. 

The acting secretary, Miss 
C. Estella Bachman, of Mauch BF 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, will 
rmaail the badge to any ail- 
dress on the receipt of price 
ahd a two-cent stamp to 
cover postage. She will Inclosea certificate of mem 
bership free to any ove who wishes to join the asso- 
elation. 4 

The badge will be sold for 35 cents; or with: vik ox 
shown in the cat, for 50 cents. “hide 


HENRY GEORG 


IN REPLY 






























































































supplies, ete., such business becomes.a pro 
Cunction, which should be controlled and 





























THAT HAVB ADOPTED THE DSCLARATI 
PRINCIPLES MADE BY NATIONAL CONTE 
AT NBW YORK, SEPTEMERK 3, 1905 



















For each half inch or !eas acharge of $10.00 per — 

ia made for adyertisements in this departinent. 
CONNECTICUT, 

Mrnipen.— Meriden single tax ciub. Meets secofd and 
fourth Fridays of tbe month at 7.30 p. m. at paridis of 3. } 
Cairns, 723g E. Main st. President, Jobn Cai necres 
tery, Arthur M. Dignam. 

SHanon.—Sharon single tax committee. C an, J. 


3: RyAD.  SSTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington single tax league. President, Sawin 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D, 
3719 G. st., 0. W. 





















open letter by Henry George: in 
iy ° the Encyclical of Pope Leo 
containing the text of the 
Encyclical is now ready for delivery. 
Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 30 cent 
Mailed postpaid to any address 
Send orders to 
THE STANDARD, 
a Univenairy Pace, 







































































day of each — * North 6th st. Pres., Wilbur, 






















































































































































eople have no idea how 
rudeand cruelsoapcan be. 
It takes off dirt. So far 
good, but what else does 
—X 
It cuts the skin and frets 
e under-skin ; makes red- 
ness and roughness, and 
leads to worse. Not soap, 
nut the alkaliinit. | 
- Pears’ Soap has no free 
alkali in it. tt neither red- 
dens nor roughens theskin. 
at ——— = — in- 
stantly ; washes and rinses , — 
off ina twinkling, is as gen-| the gtanaard Cocoa of the World. 
le as strong; and the after- | A selees sewage, Stinaatag and tiguntig, 


a . Van Houten’s Patent Process 
effect is every Way OO. _ | susemengrer pote depres all the teebvfrming elements, 


while highly developing the flavor and aroma. 


Il sorts of stores sell it, | svteetel oun alee 


especially druggists ; aq] | | Aaa Reta Van ten 22 
sorts of people use it. J———— 


— Scott’s Emulsion: of cod-liver oil is. only a_ 
part of that effectual careful living which re- 
stores your healthy weight when you are : 
losing it. Do not expect too much. 


There are digestions so impaired as not 
to be able to deal with it. Nothing but harm 


pation, Want of Appetite, Fullness n come of taking it when you cannot digest 


after Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of | . 
the Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- te J wig aoe mocter: ee 
plaints, Sick Headache, Cold Chills, The gain is often slow at the best. Con- 
Fiashings of Heat, Lowness of Spir- | tent yourself with slow gain. The shortest 
its, and All Nervous Affections. way to health is the patient one. 


To cure these complaints we must remove the If Scott’s Emutsion would always do what 
The principal cause is generally to be 


found in the stomach and liver; pul these two | it often dces, bring back appetite, stimulate 


organs right and ail will be well, From two to four | digestion, restore color and plumpness, we 
Pills twice a day for a short time will remove the 


evil, and restore the sufferer to sound and lasting could always control the diseases of thinness. 
health. | | 


OF all druggists. Price 25 cents a Box. | careful living in all ways, 7 


A gbeok os CAREFUL, LIVING will be sent free to those who write tor 8 
to Soett & Bowne, Chemists, 1g: Geuth Fifth Avenue, New York. a 


Be CO es : Give it all the help you can, the help of © 





